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For the historical linguist the functioning of sound 
change is a primary concern. If a sound change is 
a syntagmatic tendency which becomes structurally 
relevant then the diachronic structuralist must 
undertake to describe the resulting phonemic 
change by all those factors peculiar to an actual 
historical event. Further, methodological adequacy 
requires that the description of the phonemic 
change be complete. 

Such a description is demonstrated in this book 
by the application of a definite methodology to 
one of the principal vocalic changes characterizing 
and delimiting the Old High German language 
period, the diphthongization of Gmc. / , / *6/ > 

OHG /ie/, /ou/. The derivation of the original 
Gmc. *e 2 and * 0 , which in the case of the *e 2 
is postulated as labirinthine in many traditional and 
current theories, is given thorough consideration. 

To educe the phonetic and phonemic features in 
the generation of the new diphthongs all available 
graphemic data from OHG legal documents, glos- 
saries, and literary corpora are compiled and 
subjected to the strict synchronic-diachronic anal- 
ysis of the approach. The data are compared with- 
in the OHG vocalic structure as well as with 
foreign sound patterns. Loan material and contrasts 
with contemporary German dialects offer additional 
evidence for the diphthongization. 

Of particular methodological interest is the treat- 
ment of the individual disposition of the three 
main OHG dialects toward diphthongizing and the 
fit of their diaphones into one and the same sound- 
change reconstruct. Equally important is the prob- 
lem of setting up stages in the diphthongization, the 
possible formulation of an intermediate stage, and 
the diphthong phonemization of cut-off point for 
the later stage. 

Closely allied to the final stage of the phonemic 
change is the intriguing category of cause in the 
description. The Prague School concept of systemic 
ordering appears diametrically opposed to the 
Frings-von Wartburg view of reciprocal Franco- 
German influence in the evolution of the OHG 
/ie/ and /uo/. It is absolutely essential to recog- 
nize that these opposed theories represent only one 
dimension in a multifarious complex of causal 
relationships which differ in type and degree. 
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Two appendices, a listing of the data source 
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linguistic method in historical phonemics. 
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FOREWORD 


This book is a dissertation completed in August 1962 at the University of Michigan. 
Except for a few minor modifications it is being published in the original. Its purpose 
is to demonstrate by means of a given historical sound change, the OHG Diphthong- 
ization, how a definitive description, formed by the application of a definite linguistic 
methodology, can lead to a thorough explication and to the theoretical solidification 
of a phonemic change as a historic event. 

The methodology used is proposed in outline form and then actualized. The value 
of the specific approach in contrast to other approaches is not argued, although the 
question of adequacy in linguistic description is perhaps the one of most interest and 
common concern for today’s linguists. The range in criteria of adequacy can probably 
be measured by the formulations set up by Chomsky (e.g. in “Current Issues in 
Linguistic Theory”, The Structure of Language, eds. J. A. Fodor and J. J. Katz 
[Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice Hall, Inc., 1964], pp. 62ff.) and R. M. W. 
Dixon {Linguistic Science and Logic, [The Hague, Mouton & Co., 1963], pp. llff.) 
who represent polar views. More moderate and also quite workable seem the descrip- 
tive requirements of Hjelmslev which, rather than placing the linguist in a methodo- 
logical straitjacket, liberate him for choosing and adopting an approach relative to his 
data, thereby granting as validly possible any number of types of descriptive treat- 
ments {Prolegomena to a Theory of Language, trans. F. J. Whitfield [Madison, The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1963], pp. 11, 22; cf. further Approaches in Linguistic 
Methodology, eds. I. Rauch and C. T. Scott [Madison, The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1967] with thirteen papers representing a variety of methodologies). 

It is the aim of every linguistic methodology to accomplish, beyond dispute, the 
task for which it has been developed, and thus to contribute to the understanding of 
language. (J. J. Katz and P. M. Postal write in An Integrated Theory of Linguistic 
Descriptions [Cambridge, Mass., The M.I.T. Press, 1964], p. ix: “First ... to construct 
descriptions of particular natural languages. ... Second, ... to construct a theory of the 
nature of language.”) Language, as dumbfounding a scientific reality as any system 
having to do with discrete elements, is somewhat kaleidoscopic in nature. Its param- 
eters, then, of infinite variegation and constant change determine a structure which, 
as is inherent in such phenomena, tends to defy exhaustive description. But the 
changes once completed become a fixed part of the historical record, and as such 
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the main object of the diachronic linguist. The attempt to realistically fit phonemic 
changes into the actual picture of the past structure is much too powerful, even 
unreasonable, without first subjecting each change, individually, to a detailed and 
systematic descriptive treatment which is methodologically acceptable. 

Such a treatment of the OHG Diphthongization was suggested by my teacher, 
Professor Herbert Penzl (Berkeley), who stimulated and directed the work. To him, 
to Professor Use Lehiste (Ohio State University), and to all who helped in the course 
of the doctorate study I give my sincerest gratitude. I dedicate this volume to the 
memory of my inspiring and beloved father, Konrad Rauch, electronic research 
engineer, March 30, 1900-January 30, 1960. 

Madison, August 1965 I. R. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1.0 THE “OLD HIGH GERMAN DIPHTHONGIZATION” 

The phonology of OHG is characterized by a series of phonemic changes which occur 
variously and to different degrees in its several dialects. 1 Among the consonantal 
developments the OHG Consonant Shift is outstanding. Among vocalic changes are 
the /-umlaut, a phonemic merger of vowels in unstressed syllables, the monophthong- 
ization of Gmc. *ai and *au, and the so-called OHG diphthongization of Gmc. *e 2 
and *o. 

Gmc. *e 2 and *6 become ie and uo notably in the OHG area. Brinkmann considers 
the diphthongization unique to OHG within the Gmc. language family; 2 however, 
Frings through his thorough investigation of the several Gmc. dialects shows that a 
tendency to and actual diphthongization exist outside OHG proper, but with in- 
comparably less consistency and force. 3 


1.1. THE INTERPRETATION OF THE DATA 


Unlike the OHG Consonant Shift the diphthongization is historically fully accessible 
to the researcher. As a result every phase of it has undergone extensive investigation. 
The diphthongal development of the two vowels is generally regarded as the same or a 
parallel process. There is the danger that already from the start down through their 
succeeding stages scholars have lumped together Gmc. *e 2 and *6 perhaps too indis- 
criminately and even in part erroneously. 

It is agreed that the origins of the two vowels are by no means corresponding, but 

1 Wilhelm Braune, Karl Helm, and Walter Mitzka, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 10th ed. (Tubingen, 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1961) ; or Adolf Bach, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 6th ed. rev. (Heidelberg, 
Quelle & Meyer, 1956). 

2 Hennig Brinkmann in Sprachwandel und Sprachbewegungen in althochdeutscher Zeit (Jena, Verlag 
der Frommannschen Buchhandlung, 1931), p. 185, writes: “Die ahd. Diphthongierung dagegen steht 
innerhalb der germanischen Sprachen vereinzelt und sie hat, vom Frankischen ausgehend, auch nur 
einen Teil der Deutschen erfasst.” 

3 See map in T. Frings, “Germanisch 0 und E ”,PBB, LXIII (1939), p. 117; cf. also a most recent 
reconsideration by R. Bruch, “Germanische und romanische e- und d-Diphthongierungen”, Deutsche 
Wortforschung in europdischen Beziigen, II, ed. L. E. Schmitt (Giessen, Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, 1963), 
pp. 409-67. 
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opinions diverge as to the exact nature of those sources which yield Gmc. *e 2 and *6. 
In turn, descriptions differ concerning the distinctive features of Gmc. *e 2 and *5 
themselves (cf. 2.0 ff.). This graphemic evidence is, of course, also the main source for 
phonetic and phonemic interpretation (cf. 4.0 ff.), and some scholars find in it a basis 
for reconstructing so-called intermediate stages in the evolution of the diphthongiza- 
tion. Whether such reconstruction is justifiable is highly debatable. By means of the 
same orthographic material the new digraphs are usually localized as being a 
Franconian innovation and the whole sound change has, therefore, been labeled the 
“Franconian Diphthongization”. In that area, it is believed by some that Franconian 
and Old French reciprocally influenced each other so as to be mutually responsible, 
to a degree at least, for their respective diphthongizations (cf. 5.0 ff.). Those who 
reject such a causal relationship usually find the reason for the OHG diphthongization 
within the internal patterning of the language itself (cf. 6.0ff.). All these considerations 
will be treated and incorporated once more into the conclusion (cf. 7.0). 


1.2 THE DESCRIPTION OF A PHONEMIC CHANGE 
a. Phonemic Change 

Whereas any phonemic change can be referred to as a sound change, not every sound 
change is necessarily a phonemic one. 4 * A sound change which remains purely phonetic, 
i.e., effects no functional difference within the phonological system of the given lan- 
guage, is structurally non-relevant. Bloomfield simply said : “Phonetic change acquires 
significance only if it results in a change of the phonemic pattern.” 6 More recently 
Hoenigswald clarified the distinction, writing: “... mere alteration in the physical 
properties of phones does not constitute sound change in the technical sense except 
minimally. The term is used where the later (i.e., replacing) morphs are in some way 
phonemically different from the earlier (replaced) ones.” [fn. to this:] “That is, either 
in the sense that the correspondence is not one to one or, at least, that the one-to-one 

4 Early concern for distinguishing etic from emic phonological developments is the basis of A. A. 

Hill’s article “Phonetic and Phonemic Change”, Lang., XII (1936), pp. 15-22. Now the difference is 
recognized as crucial and is descriptively established in the literature; cf. W. P. Lehmann, Linguistics', 
an Introduction (New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1962), pp. 153, 159 and “Types of Sound 
Change”, Proceedings of the Ninth International Congress of Linguists, ed. H. G. Lunt (The Hague, 
Mouton & Co., 1964), p. 659, where he labels phonemic change as “change by allophone” in contrast 
to “sporadic” phonetic change which he characterizes as “change by phoneme”. R. A. Hall, Jr., 
Introductory Linguistics (Philadelphia, Chilton Books, 1964), p. 269 holds: “As long as an allophonic 
variation remains confined to a single phoneme, and there is no alteration in the phonological en- 
vironment in which the allophone occurs, the change has remained on the purely phonetic level. If, 
however, the phonological environment itself changes, what was formerly an allophonic variant may 
no longer be determined by its environment, and hence — since, by definition, a sound feature not 
determined by its environment is significant — acquires phonemic standing.” (See also fnn. 6 and 7 
below.) 

6 L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1933), p. 369. 
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correspondences link typologically different entities .” 6 A case in point of the latter 
could be Hoenigswald’s sample of a phonetic alteration with no effect on the environ- 
mental contrast but with the arising of “new combinations of distinctive features .” 7 


b. The Descriptive Approach 

Throughout this study close attention will be paid to previous research, and its 
findings will be often commented upon in detail. It is one considered position that a 
complete description of a phonemic change like the OHG diphthongization must 
deal with the following aspects: all orthographic and comparative evidence for the 
phonemic change must be presented; the time and place of origin of the phonemic 
change must be ascertained ; the area in which the phonemic change took place should 
be described; the type of the phonemic change must be identified; the possible con- 
nection with another change or changes and the exact relationship in such a connec- 
tion must be established; the pertinent synchronic features of the phonemic pattern 
at the completion of the phonemic change are to be described; the possibility of 
ascertaining or reconstructing intermediate phonetic or phonemic stages is to be 
considered; the phonetic rationale of the process as well as the manner in which the 
completion of the phonemic change occurred has to be described; and the internal 
and / or external linguistic factors favorable to the phonemic change must be considered. 
All of the several forms of evidence need to be subjected to a systematic consideration 
by means of synchronic and diachronic analysis. This implies approaching the data 
at every possible angle, i.e., for example, from the structural facts within the OHG 
phonemic pattern itself to contact evidence from a foreign phonemic pattern or to 
present-day features in the NHG dialects . 8 

6 H. M. Hoenigswald, Language Change and Linguistic Reconstruction (Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1960), p. 72. Also in “Are There Universal of Linguistic Change?”, in Universal of 
Language, ed. J. H. Greenberg (Cambridge, Mass., The M.I.T. Press, 1963), p. 27, Hoenigswald 
explains : “The replacement process par excellence is of course sound change. . . . Mere amorphous 
additions (non-compensatory) to, and deletions (uncompensated) from, the language carry very little 
weight.” 

7 In Language Change..., pp. 87-8. The understanding of phonemic changes in terms of distinctive 
features is becoming very popular and has been shown to be effective. See, e.g., R. P. Stockwell, “On 
the Utility of an Overall Pattern in Historical English Phonology”, and J. Kurylowicz, “On the 
Methods of Internal Reconstruction”, both in Proceedings of the Ninth International Congress ..., 
pp. 663 ff., pp. 9ff., respectively; cf. also W. P. Lehmann, “Some Phonological Observations Based on 
Examination of the Germanic Consonant Shift”, Monatshefte, LV (1963), pp. 229ff. See yet C. F. 
Hockett, “Sound Change”, Lang., XLI (1965), p. 202, for his definition that: “... in the course of time 
in any one community, as the density distribution varies for all the speakers of the community in 
pretty much the same way, the local maxima slowly wander about. This drifting of allophones, and 
hence of distinctive features, is sound change 

8 There are several works explaining the various phases of the methodology; see the bibliographies 
offered by Henry Hoenigswald in Language Change and Linguistic Reconstruction (Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1960), and H. Penzl, “The Evidence for Phonemic Change”, Studies 
Presented to Joshua Whatmough on his Sixtieth Birthday, ed. E. Pulgram (’s-Gravenhage, Mouton & 
Co., 1957), pp. 193-208. Hoenigswald’s “three styles of historical description: by typology, by re- 
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A treatment of a phonemic change by means of a methodical description of all its 
significant factors will clarify the status of the change as an actual historical event. 
Such a clear understanding may also very well offer insight into the several as yet 
unsolved problems concerning the OHG diphthongization. Only by detailed and 
systematic descriptions of single phonemic changes can a contribution to the develop- 
ment of a more sophisticated methodology treating historical phonemic changes be 
made. 


placement pattern, and by comparison between partners in replacement” (“Allophones, Allomorphs, 
and Conditioned Change”, Proceedings of the Ninth International Congress..., p. 646) are all integral 
to a complete description. 



II 


ORIGIN AND PREHISTORY OF THE PRE-OHG *e 2 AND *5 


2.0 THE PGmc. LONG- VOWEL PATTERN 

The IE five long-vowel system *i *e *a *6 *u does not remain intact in PGmc. Four 
long vowels, *i *e *5 *u, are reconstructed for it. 1 The four PGmc. vowels are not 
simply a continuation of the IE vocalism; *a of IE became *6 and *e is supposedly 
*a?. 2 Usually Indo-Europeanists posit also an *e 2 phoneme. 

From the IE five vowel system to the PGmc. system these major changes occurred: 
*a > *6, *<?! > *x, and the rise of *e 2 . According to Trnka’s reconstruction, which 
assumes first six then five PGmc. vowels, 3 the raising and labialization of *a to *5 
caused the opening of *e x , a so-called ‘drag chain’ reaction. 4 On the other hand, if, as 
many scholars assume, “e 2 appeared before *d > *6, the changes might indicate the 
functioning of a ‘push chain’. 5 Despite the supposed early origin of *e 2 the loan word 
evidence does not necessarily support this assumption. E. Schwarz judges the merger 
of *a with *6 to have taken place in the second century B.C. or earlier, and Bach dates 
the lowering of *e to *x some 400 years later. 6 * 8 


1 R. Bethge, “Vokalismus des Urgermanischen”, Kap. 1 Laut- und Formenlehre der altgermanischen 
Dialekte, ed. F. Dieter (Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1898), par. 1, pp. 1-2 and par. 4, pp. 6-7. 

2 £ is designated by E. Prokosch in A Comparative Germanic Grammar (Philadelphia, Linguistic 
Society of America, University of Pennsylvania, 1939), par. 37, p. 99., as a "... ‘Phonetic Interpola- 
tion’, i.e., the assumption of a transitional stage between e and d. In Go., x reverts to e .... in No. and 
W Gmc., a results; ...» in O.E., and e in Frisian”; cf. also W. H. Bennett, “The Germanic Develop- 
ment of Indo-European e", Lang., XXVI (1950), pp. 232-35. 

3 B. Trnka in “Fonologicky vyvoj germanskeho Vokalismu”, Casopis pro modern i filologii, XXII, 
No. 2 (1936), pp. 157-58, reconstructs a parallelogram with sides *i *e 2 *e and *« *5 *q (<*a) for 
PGmc. resulting in a five vowel *i *e 2 *e x *d *u triangle in W. and No. Gmc. 

4 See Andre Martinet’s concepts of “Chaines de traction et de propulsion” in Lconomie des change- 

ments phonetiques (Berne, Editions A. Francke S.A., 1955), par. 2.28, p. 59. 

3 L. E. van Wijk speaks of this possibility in De Klinkers der Oergermaanse Stamsyllaben in hun 

onderling Verband (Bilthoven-Tegal Java N.V., Drukkerij J. D. de Boer, 1936), p. 122. 

8 Ernst Schwarz in Deutsche und Germanische Philologie (Heidelberg, Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 
1951), p. 25, notes: “Der Zusammenfall von idg. a und 6 ... liegt offensichtlich etwa im 2. Jh. vor 
Ch. oder vorher.” A. Bach in Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 6th ed. rev. (Heidelberg, Quelle & 
Meyer, 1956), par. 47, p. 62, says: “... nach dem 2. Jh. n. Chr.: urgerm. e = got. e ist im ‘Westgerm.’ 
und Nord. zu a geworden”. See also O. Bremer, “Relative Sprachchronologie”, IF, IV (1 894), pp. 21 ff, 
and of late, E. H. Antonson, “On Defining Stages in Prehistoric Germanic”, Lang., XLI (1965), par. 
4, pp. 25-8. 
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ORIGIN AND PREHISTORY OF THE PRE-OHG *e 2 AND *5 
2.1 THE ORIGIN OF PGmc. *<? 2 


In approaching the problem of the origin of the enigmatic *e 2 most scholars syste- 
matize the various occurrences as the following five types: 7 

a) IE *ei IE kei- : Go. her 

b) loan words VL mesa: Go. mes 

c) W. and N.Gmc. redupl. verbs Go. haihait: O.S. het 

d) W. Gmc. -VzC- Go. mizdo: O.S. meda 

e) pronominal forms Go. Ipai: OHG the. 8 

Janko in his very inclusive listing considers also a group of words containing, according 
to him, *e 2 under secondary stress, e.g. habem. 9 

Traditionally, i.e., since Jellinek, the her category has been most often considered as 
reflecting the primordial source of the *c 2 . 10 In 1891 he first explains the Gmc. *e 2 as 
a contraction of the IE long *e/-diphthong. He had observed that since it alternates 
with f-forms, *e 2 must belong to the first ablaut series. 11 

Lehmann considers as primary groups the her- type which represent the development 
of a laryngeal in the neighborhood of a resonant. For the her- type he writes : “Morpho- 
logical evidence therefore points to derivation of words with e 2 from the normal grade 
of ‘original long diphthongs’, that is, in terms of laryngeal theory, /eXy/” ; and for 
the het- type: "... the preterite forms of three sub-classes of seventh class verbs, e 2 
developed from e and a laryngeal before resonants”. 12 Schrader quite early suggested 
that r was the conditioner: "... die lautverbindung ija im Urgermanischen vor r zu 
jenem merkwurdigen e zusammengezogen wurde, welches im Ahd. durch e, ea, ia 
reflektiert wird”. 13 The r is, furthermore, considered a possibility in the skeptically 
presented view of Hirt. 14 

Beside Lehmann’s “original *ei from / eXy /”, Schrader’s “ija”, Hirt’s cautious 
reference to “ei” and also Moller’s conviction of “urspriinglichem kurzem (offenen) 

7 Cf. e.g. W. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, Vol. I: Gotisch, Alt-, Mittel- und Neuhochdeutsch, 
3rd ed. rev. (Strassburg, Karl J. Triibner Verlag, 1911), pars. 189ff., pp. 262ff. See also a very early 
survey of Gmc. *e 2 in Georg Holz, Urgermanisches geschlossenes e und Verwandtes : Beitrag zur Iaut- 
und flexionslehre des germanischen (Leipzig, Gustav Fock Verlag, 1890), p. 3, where Holz sets up three 
classes. 

8 Section 3.7 below treats the pronominal forms. 

9 Josef Janko, “tlber germanisch e 2 und die sog. reduplizierenden Praeterita”, IF, 1906/1907, pp. 
257-58. 

10 M. H. Jellinek in “Germanisch t?”,PBB, XV (1891), p. 300, wrote: “... dass ... ein e l der ei-reihe 
entspricht. Daraus scheint weiter zu folgen, dass e 2 im germ, aus ei entstanden ist.” 

11 Karl Brugmann in “Der prateritale Bildungstypus ahd. hiaz aisl. het und ahd. liof aisl. hlidp", IF, VI 
(1896), p. 90, also works with *ei. He explains that the *ei, being subject to the reduction laws of long 
diphthongs, results in *e. 

12 Winfred P. Lehmann, Proto-Indo-European Phonology (Austin, The University of Texas Press and 
the Linguistic Society of America, 1952), pp. 67 and 71 . 

13 O. Schrader, “Studien auf dem gebiete der griechischen wortbildung, I”, Bezzenbergers Beitrdge, 
XV (1889), p. 133. 

14 Hermann Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen, Vol. I: Laid- und Akzentlehre (Heidelberg, Carl 
Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1931), pp. 34-5. 
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eu/e, nur eine Zweiheit folgen: ei 


Analogy or pressure of the system is 


e”, 15 van Coetsem derives *e 2 directly from *ei. He postulates like Hirt (cf. fn. 23 
below) four instead of the usual three diphthongs for PGmc., namely *au, *ai and 
*eu, *ei. He assumes that since *e became *i and *eu became *iu in all Gmc. dialects 
before *i and *j in the following syllable, and in some dialects also before a succeeding 
u, that ei can experience just such a split. 16 Van Coetsem writes: “Auch beim 
urgermanischen sog. ei-Diphthong, den ich ganz gleichlaufig mit eu und ‘einfachem’ 
e habe sehen wollen, konnte wieder unter den gleichen Bedingungen und parallel mit 

( 1 ) 

[2) ee> e 

supposed to have eliminated the original conditioning vowel features, e.g. OHG stiega : 
stiga. is Van Coetsem maintains that the short *ei is also found in the reduplicated 
verbs where it is a primary occurrence, and he concentrates his argument for the rise 
of Gmc. *e 2 in the development of the preterite of these verbs. 19 Liidtke too works 
with the het- type. He denies a PGmc. *e 2 through reasoning that it is dialectally 
determined according to the particular need of the preterite formation of these Class 
7 verbs ; he explains : “A. Die Randzonen (Gotisch u. Anglisch) bewahren die Redupli- 
kation in den Praterita der Klasse 7; folglich entsteht kein e 2 ; folglich bleibt e 1 er- 
halten. B. Im Zentrum (Deutsch, Nordgermanisch, Westsachsisch) wird die Redupli- 
kation abgeschafft; dabei entsteht das neue Phonem e 2 ; folglich wird e 1 geoffnet...” 20 

Liidtke reasons the creation of *e 2 thus : 1) the stem vowel of the reduplicated item 
undergoes shortening, e.g. *hehaita> *hehet or *seslepa> *seslep; 2) in the case of 
consonant cluster stem initially “metathesis” of the second consonant takes place, e.g. 
*seslep> *slesep. The remaining consonant experiences in step three a kind of 
rhotacism which later becomes normalized in accord with the next step of the non- 
cluster type which is the further reduction of its consonant to zero, resulting in a hiatus, 
e.g. *heet. The hiatus is resolved in the last step through contraction or diphthongi- 


16 Hermann Moller, Review of Abriss der Urgermanischen Lautlehre, by Adolf Noreen, in AfdA, 
XXV (1899), p. 116. 

16 For more detail see Fr. van Coetsem, “Das System der starken Verba und die Periodisierung im 
alteren Germanischen”, Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, XIX, No. 1 (1956), pp. 18 and 31 ff. 

17 Ibid., p. 37. 

18 Ibid., pp. 37-8. This was recently questioned by W. H. Bennett in a paper, “The Germanic Re- 
flexes of Indo-European /e/”, read at the Eighteenth University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference, April 22-24, 1965, on the basis of a discrepancy between the strong functioning of analogy 
in the root syllable of paradigmatic sets (e.g. OHG stigan) and the total lack of it among congeners 
(e.g. stiega ), and also the inexplicability of a form like OHG hwila which is an IE d-stem. 

19 Ibid., pp. 47 ff. For more detailed historical background and reference for *e 2 in reduplicated 
preterites see also Hermann Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen, Vol. II: Stammbildungs- und 
Flexionslehre (Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1932), pars. 117ff; H. M. 
Flasdieck, “Die reduplizierenden Verben des Germanischen”, Anglia, LX (1936), pp. 241-365; 
C. Karstien, Die reduplizierten Perfekta des Nord- und Westgermanischen (Giessen, v. Miinchou’sche 
Universitats-Druckerei, 1921); and S. Feist, “Die sogenannten reduplicierenden Verba im Germani- 
schen”, PBB, XXXII (1907), pp. 447-516. Feist includes a complete inventory of the verbs concerned. 

20 Helmut Liidtke, “Der Ursprung des germanischen <r und die Reduplikationspraterita”, Phonetica, 
I (1957), p. 163. 
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zation, e.g. he 2 t. 21 He thus reconstructs the rise of *e 2 through reduplicated verbs in 
all Germanic dialects except Go. and Anglian, and he concludes: “Das Aulkommen 
des e l bewirkt ‘Veranderung’ des e 1 , das sich schliesslich bis zu a offnet.” 22 This ex- 
cludes then, of course, a general Gmc. opening of *e x > *w (cf. fn. 2 above). 

If *e 2 is to be placed into the PGmc. pattern, it can be represented, it seems, in one 
of two ways — either as some sort of diphthong or as a monophthong. Hirt gives five 
long vowels *i *e x *e 2 *6 *u and four short diphthongs *ei *eu *ai *au , 23 the *ei being 
the potential Gmc. *f. But it is conceivable that e 2 could, as Lehmann suggests, 24 be 
represented by *ei in a four long-vowel system. If the choice is made for the *e 2 on 
the grounds that there is no certain evidence that its possible IE diphthongal predecessor 
did not already become a monophthong in IE, one must decide whether to make it 
part of Trnka’s six or five vowel structure (cf. fn. 3 above), i.e., whether to include the 
development of IE *a to Gmc. *6 or not. Possibly it may appear arbitrary, but in 
view of the very strong probability that the existence of Gmc. *e 2 is by far older 
(belongs to the proto-language period) than the changes of *e < *x and *a < *o, and 
that it existed in the proto-language without merging with *e 1 and before *e x was 
lowered, a six vowel system, not perfectly identical with Trnka’s, seems reasonable. 

The following six vowels are suggested in linear order symbolizing only quality 
distinction, the *e x differing from the *e 2 only in being always more open, therefore 
indicated by the ligature : *i, *e, *%, *a, *6, *u. In conclusion it might be said that it is 
extremely difficult to reject an IE ancestry for Gmc. *e 2 . Every theory, including all 
those like van Coetsem’s, which rest in the main on the reduplicated Class 7 verb 
forms for the evolution of *<? 2 in Gmc., employs some kind of contraction or reduc- 
tion, whether it be loss of a syllable or assimilation of contiguous vowels. It is likely 
that a combination of factors shaped the Gmc. *e 2 , as: on the one hand, the IE 
tendency to shorten diphthongs in y and w, 26 on the other hand, the fixed Gmc. accent 
together with umlaut inclinations (although umlaut is a type of the more general 
language characteristic of vowel harmony). Probably one or more of these, and per- 
haps as yet unnoticed factor(s) are involved. 


2.2 PGmc. *6 

In terms of the OHG diphthongization Gmc. *d is often assumed the pendant of 
Gmc. *e 2 . PGmc. *5 reflects IE *6 (e.g. Gk. Gcopog : Go. doms ) and *a (e.g. Gk. pSxr| p : 


21 Ibid., pp. 163 ff. 

22 Ibid., p. 81. 

23 Hirt, II, par. 30, p. 37. 

24 Winfrid P. Lehmann in “The Conservatism of Germanic Phonology”, JEGP, LII (1953), p. 149, 
speaks of “the potential e plus i diphthong”. 

26 Franklin Edgerton in Sanskrit Historical Phonology (= Publications of the American Oriental 
Society, Offprint Series No. 19) (Baltimore, American Oriental Society, 1946), p. 15, explains: “The 
diphthongs containing y (and w) have a tendency, all over the IE field, to change to monophthongs; 
that is . . . some sort of simple vowel.” 
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OE modor). It can also reflect IE *ou and *au where these were reduced by loss of the 
second element. 26 Prokosch cites as an example of the diphthong the IE *pIeu/plou: 
Go. flodus, commenting: “It is hardly possible in instances of this kind to decide 
whether we have to deal with original long diphthongs with shortening of the first 
element, or with a lengthening of original short diphthongs.” 27 Bethge lists the Go. 
flodus under IE *d, but makes reference to the IE long diphthong. 28 Hirt gives it as an 
example of the following process: “Der Kurzdiphthong eu wurde zu eu. Dieses 
scheint aber zu ou und weiter zu 6 geworden zu sein, . . .” 29 

It is clear from the preceding that one must assume for Gmc. *5 and *e 2 different 
etymological beginnings. Both Franck and Mackel agree with this and both state 
that *<?! is the actual counterpart of *5. Their views diverge, however, as to the degree 
of similarity in the development of *5 and *e 2 . Whereas Mackel finds them parallel, 
Franck skeptically writes that such an apparent developmental parallelism as seen 
in pairs as *o and *e 2 does not allow an axiom to be set up that such pairs must act 
exactly the same. He claims therefore: "... in der jiingeren geschichte des germ. 6 und 
e 2 sind verschiedenheiten nicht ausgeschlossen”. 30 

Interestingly C. Karstien designs the parallelism to such an extent that he posits 
an *d 2 . Fie formulates the *o 2 as the hypothetical pre-form of the preterite eujeo of 
the Class 7 reduplicated verbs with an au/o present stem. His equation is as follows : 
“...: wie das ai, e 1 im nebenton zu geschlossenem e 2 wurde, so auch hier au, o l zu 
geschlossenem 6, das ich ... mit d 2 bezeichnen werde.” 31 Karstien assumes the same 
contraction process for *e 2 and *d 2 . The evidence doubtlessly points to parallelism 
in the later stages; there actually is none for it initially, unless it is to be found in a 
questionable origin from IE long diphthongs. 

2.3 THE QUALITIES OF PGmc. *e 2 AND *d 

The distinctive features of the original *6 and *e 2 have by no means been conclusively 
designated. The main contention concerns the quality, whether open or close. Again 
the discussion involves to a great extent the individual scholar’s prejudice toward the 
parallelism concept. 

W. Braune derives his conclusion from his own Upper-Saxon dialect writing: 
“... wahrend die mit den ahd. genau stimmenden diphthongierungen unserer mundart, 

26 Johannes Schmidt in “Die Entstehung der griechischen aspirierten Perfecta”, Kuhns Zeitschrift, 
XXVII (1885), p. 305 first notes the reduction of such a diphthong in Indie where IE *ei became e, 
then a. 

27 Prokosch, par. 39b, p. 104. 

28 Bethge, par. 6, p. 8, and par. 11, p. 13. 

29 Hirt, I, par. 47, p. 67. 

30 J. Franck, “Der Diphthong EA, IE im Althochdeutschen”, ZfdA, XL (1896), p. 40. For E. Mackel 
see “Die Aussprache der langen E und O”, ZfdA, XL (1896), p. 255. 

31 Karstien, pp. 84-5 . For a succinct explanation of the developmental process into the new monoph- 
thongs *<? 2 , *o 2 , see his p. 156. 
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die sicher aus geschlossenen e, o entstanden, auch fur das ahd. das gleiche vermuten 
lassen, ...” 32 A close quality for *e 2 is also assumed by Bremer whose main argument 
is that the pattern pressure forces a quality distinction with *e v He further points out 
that this quality manifests itself by a raising inclination of *e 2 toward *i and a lowering 
of *e 1 toward *a, and that the *e in loans as Gmc. *mes > VL mesa acts differently 
from Loan evidence is also applied by him for identifying the quality of Gmc. *6. 
He opines that since Lat. 6 is rendered by Gmc. *u (as in Roma > PGmc. *ruma ) and 
not by Gmc. *6, the Gmc. *6 must have been open as the *e 1 . 33 The fact that the Lat. 
u is also represented by Gmc. *u would seem to confirm this argument. Similar 
appears the reasoning of G. Holz in his study of 1890. 34 Sievers, in maintaining a 
close quality, agrees with Jellinek (cf. fn. 10 above) that *e 2 originates from IE *ei 
and that the loss of i causes the originally open first element to be closed through the 
effect of i which he designates as: "... einen act des i-umlauts”. 35 

H. Moller in 1879 by means of examples from a cross section of languages, not all 
IE, arrived at what appears to be a general linguistic tendency, namely that diphthongs 
with i or u as a second element proceed from close vowels, while those with a from 
open vowels; he claims: “... der zweite bestandteil weist uns den weg zur erkenntnis 
der specifischen artikulation des zu grunde liegenden einfachen vocals....” 36 What is 
significant for the present discussion is his identification of the open quality of Gmc. 
*e 2 and *6. (The general linguistic application and validity of his hypothesis will be 
discussed in 6.3.b below.) 

Doubtlessly the strongest argument for open quality is to be had from the Romance 
loans (cf. 5.4). If the *o-material in either direction is considered first, it is found to 
be relatively transparent, i.e., Lat. o, Rom. p render the OHG diphthong and con- 
versely Gmc. *6, OHG uo render the OF diphthong. This points conclusively to Gmc. 
open *6 quality, which seems to have been, in fact, the consensus of most scholars, 37 
regardless of their opinion concerning *e 2 . 

Indeed, the case of *e 2 appears rather complex. Whereas Lat. o is rendered in Gmc. 
always by *ii, substantiating the open quality of Gmc. *o, Lat. e has a dual reflex in 
Gmc. *e 2 and *i. This is the basis of most theories which stress an originally close 
quality, but a later open quality before the diphthongization as a counterpart to * 5 . 
The loan words are grouped relative to their transmission time, i.e., relative to the 
alleged close or open period of *e 2 . (Cf. 5.4 below, especially Steinhauser and Liidtke). 
Most scholars assume the close quality of Lat. e and look for an explanation on the 

82 Wilhelm Braune, “Zu den deutschen £-Lauten”, PBB, XIII (1888), p. 583. 

33 Otto Bremer, “Germanisches E", PBB, XI (1886), p. 6. 

34 Holz, pp. 48-9. 

35 E. Sievers, “Grammatische Miscellen”, PBB, XVIII (1894), p. 409. 

38 Hermann Moller, “Epenthese vor fc-Lauten im Germanischen als Wirkung des velaren oder 
palatalen Charakters des Wurzelauslauts”, Kuhns Zeitschrift, XXIV (1879), p. 24. 

37 Walter Steinhauser in “Zur Diphthongierung von germ. <r und o’’, Teuthonista, VI (1930), p. 97, 
for example, writes : “Beim germ, d liegen die Verhaltnisse so einfach, dass ein Zweifel seiner Qualitat 
nicht berechtigt ist. Er war seit jeher ein offener Laut.” 
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Gmc. side. 38 Mackel sees it simply as a matter of phonetic availability in various 
Gmc. dialects : WGmc. had no close *o and *e, therefore close e was interpreted either 
as *£ or *f, the latter being the case in most dialects. 39 But instances of Lat., Rom. o 
rendered by OHG p seem to be lacking. Frings assumes an inner Gmc. close/open 
opposition which he allocates thus : “Den Gegensatz von 5 und p konnen wir, ganz 
grob, in Stammesbegriffe umsetzen. Dann erhalten wir den Gegensatz ingwaonisch- 
nordisch, dazu das Langobardische, und frankisch, alemannisch, bairisch.” 40 

The case for a close *e seems weak indeed. The arguments of those who believe in a 
progressive opening of an originally close vowel mainly to accommodate the loan 
words use them as proof themselves, which seems to be somewhat circular thinking. 
A cause or rationale for the process of lowering is hardly given. Steinhauser, for 
example, simply concludes that: “... e 2 urspriinglich ein geschlossener Laut gewesen 
ist, der sich um 500 geoffnet hat und dann ebenso wie das entlehnte rom. e diph- 
thongiert worden ist.” 41 To be sure, he quotes the analogy of the Old Irish Diph- 
thongization and arrives finally at Moller’s generalization (cf. fn. 36), but how and why 
this came about he does not say. Ludtke approaches an explanation when he writes 
quite matter-of-factly that the opening occurred gradually in an area contiguous to 
Romance territory. 42 

As regards the e-loans in Gmc. it can be stated that about half (some are doubtful) 
appear to be derived from Lat. e and half from e. What is perhaps most striking is 
the fact that these loans provide the majority of *e 2 instances in Gmc. (except for the 
reduplicated preterites) and that they are more numerous than four times the number 
of Gmc. e-loans in Rom. The three Gmc. loans with e in Rom. are of three separate 
origins, *e 2 , *e, and *e x . As can be expected, the item with *e u POHG *be 1 ra (OHG 
bara) which is generally assigned to Old Franconian, has been fully exploited as proof 
for the time and place of the PGmc. change of *e 1 < *a. As a result Franconian is 
believed to have maintained *e 1 as *e until approximately the sixth century. 43 On the 
other hand, it seems that the *e x might be validly employed alongside the Gmc. *e 
and *e 2 as an indication of some features shared by these three since all three are 
ultimately reflected by OF ie. Thus the loan word evidence seems to point to an open 
quality rather than a close one for Gmc. *e 2 and 6. 

38 Ludtke, p. 169, says of the inconsistency of the Gmc. reflection by *u for Lat. 6, but *e and *i for 
Lat. e : “Diese mangelnde Parallele lasst sich aus den Verhaltnissen im Lateinischen oder aus der 
Entwicklung im Friihromanischen nicht erklaren. Nichts deutet in der Tat darauf hin, dass sich in 
den ersten Jahrhunderten nach der Zeitwende lat. e anders als 6 entwickelt haben konnte, sondern 
beide weisen iiberall parallele Tendenzen auf. Die Abweichung kann also nur durch die besonderen 
Verhaltnisse im Germanischen hervorgerufen worden sein.” 

39 Mackel, p. 265. 

40 Frings, p. 81. Both Frings’ and Mackel’s (cf. fn. 39 above) surmises for the importation of Lat. 
e into OHG seem reasonable possibilities. Theirs or a similar theory may actually have been the case. 
Perhaps these Lat. e came directly or indirectly via the North; the seemingly dual reflection of Lat. 
beta (cf. 5.4) may provide a clue. 

41 Steinhauser, pp. 105-06. 

42 Ludtke, p. 174. 

43 Mackel, p. 256. 
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3.0 THE GRAPHEMIC DATA 

In this chapter the bulk of the pertinent graphemic data that reveal the OHG diph- 
thongization will be presented in detail. Even rare and unusual spellings will be 
quoted (cf. 3.4). The discussion of their phonetic values and phonemic significance 
is contained in Chapter IV. Cross references will refer from the graphemic data to 
their interpretation. First the evidence for the diphthongization of Gmc. *6 in 
Franconian, Alemannic and Bavarian is taken up (cf. 3.1 to 3.4); then the evidence for 
Gmc. *<? 2 (3.5 to 3.7). All spellings are quoted within angular brackets, e.g. <uo>; 
square brackets indicate the presumable phonetic values, e.g. [uo], slanting lines the 
phonemic analysis, e.g. /uo/. The graphemic evidence is taken from OHG monuments 
as recorded in secondary sources (cf. Appendix A). 


3.1 EARLY <uo>, <ua>, <oa> IN THE OHG DIALECTS 
a. <no> and < ua ) in Franconian 

The first fairly certain sign of the diphthongization of Gmc. *6 in Franconia occurs as 
<uo> in Muoduni of a Weissenburg deed dated 711. In the Weissenburg Deeds <uo> 
does not recur then until more than fifty years later; however, <ua> is frequent. After 
765 <ua> outnumbers the old monograph, and from the beginning of the South- 
Rhenish-Franconian series of deeds (early eighth century) it seems to be the scribal 
rule for reflecting the new diphthong. Other documents of that area as Otfrid, the 
Weissenburg Catechism, Palatine Confession, Reichenau Confession, and the St. Gall 
Cod. 292 confirm this <ua> writing practice. 

The so-called Fulda group of deeds is considered as originating either at Fulda 
itself or in Mainz: Kossinna attributes the deeds to Fulda, but Kletschke mainly to 
Mainz on the basis that the scribes concerned were employed there. Moreover, 
Kletschke considers the deeds as copies of the originals made around the year 828. 1 

1 Gustaf Kossinna, “fiber die altesten hochdeutschen Sprachdenkmaler”, QF, XLVI (1881), pp. 1-97; 
Hans Kletschke in “Die Sprache der Mainzer Kanzlei nach den Namen der Fuldaer Urkunden”, 
Hermaea, XXIX (1933) p. 6, believes: “... dass die grosse Mehrzahl der zu behandelnden Urkunden 
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Kossinna reviewed 140 deeds as compared with Kletschke’s 65, which to him are 
certainly Mainz deeds. For both, an <uo> diphthong ( Hruodhohi ) occurs as early as 
754 and within twenty years later is overwhelmingly preferred to the old monograph. 
Thus for the Franc, area around or shortly after mid eighth century a digraph repre- 
sentation prevails. <uo> appears as early as any other diphthongal sign and doubtlessly 
is typical of the Franc, area, with the exception of the So.-Rh.-Franc. <ua>. 

b. Early Alemannic Spellings 

In the Rerum alemann. scriptores ex biblioth. an <oa> writing ( Roadhart ) is recorded 
for 753. Another one occurs in 754 ( Moathelm ) and an <ua> in 757 ( Puaba ). <uo> is 
found one year after the first <oa> in two St. Gall deeds dated 754 ( Puopo ) and 
( Fruoclmolfi ). 2 The last name appears again with an <ua> ( Fruachanolf ) in the year 
759 of the Neugart Cod. diplomat. Alem. In the first decade of its appearance then, 
the diphthong in Alem. is rendered by <oa>, <ua>, and <uo>. Diphthongal spellings 
in favor of monophthongal seem to predominate at approximately the same time as 
in the Franc, area (c. 765-770). At this time <oa> is as frequent as <ua> which may 
be pure chance in that the evidence is taken from names from official documents 
where definite spellings may be associated with certain names. For example, in the 
fourteen <oa)-citations of the St. Gall Deeds between 700 and 762 eleven are in the 
morph ( h)road -, three in boaz- and one in boab-, but the eight <ua>-items represent 
four individual morphs: ruad- five times, muat-, puat-, and guat-. If not already this 
early, i.e. from the start, then certainly in 15 to 20 years later the <ua)-graph becomes 
the Alem. representative of the new OHG diphthong and remains so. 

c. Early Bavarian Spellings 

In Bav. the Freising Deeds of the year 747 yield two <oa> spellings, Hroadolti and 
Goatfridi. There are six more occurrences until 760, in which year an <ua> also ap- 
pears in Puapo. The <oa> continues to be frequent throughout the Freis. Deeds 
(3.2 below). The first <uo> is recorded in the Salzburger Verbriiderungsbuch in 784 
in seven citations. <uo> is not as common as the sign of the diphthongization in Bav. 
as in Franc., nor as <ua> in Alem. 

In some of the literary monuments as the Freising Pater Noster-A and the Emmeram 
Prayer-A the <o> was matched in frequency by the new diphthong early in the ninth 
century, but not in other monuments as R, Carmen ad deum, 3 and Exhortatio-A. 


nicht Fuldaer sondern Mainzer Ursprungs sind, ja, dass es bis 776 iiberhaupt keine Fuldaer Kanzlei 
gibt”. And, he cautions, p. 1 : “... die Originale sind verloren und Anwendung unserer grammatischen 
Ergebnisse auf die Friihzeit ist nur unter den selbstverstandlichen Vorbehalten gestattet.” 

2 However, R. Henning in “Ober die Sanctgallischen Sprachdenkmaler bis zum Tode Karls des 
Grossen”, QF, III (1874), p. 115 cautions: “Zu beobachten ist auch, dass die Originalitat beider 
Urkunden nicht ganz ausser Zweifel steht.” 

3 Although Wilhelm Braune in Althochdeutsches Lesebuch, 11th ed. rev. (Halle, Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1949), p. 140 dates the Carmen “nach 864”. 
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Citations from works in the latter half of the ninth century, i.e., in Muspilli, the 
Freising Glosses, and Emmeram Pater Noster show clearly a preference for the diph- 
thong over the monophthong. From the data it is difficult to determine any more 
closely a time for the predominance of the diphthong. It probably was not in the 
eighth century as in Franc, and Alem. ; then it was certainly in the ninth century and 
indications are present, though not absolutely convincing, that it may have been 
within the first half of the century. 


3.2 THE SPELLING <oa> 


a. <ocr> in Franconian 

Of the diphthongal spellings <oa> warrants special attention in that it represents the 
customarily postulated “Zwischenstufe” of Braune, Steinhauser 4 and others. The <oa> 
digraph is generally recognized as appearing in Alem. and in Bav. Contrary to standard 
descriptions, 5 it does occur in the Franc, data also, even though almost by exception, 
as follows: 


Fulda (Mainz?) Deeds 1 Oadalbercti 775 

2 Oadone 775 

3 Oadalfrit 776 


Weiss. Deeds 


Fulda Deeds 
Tatian, y 
Weiss. Cat. 

St. Gall Cod. 292 


4 Oadalbercti 779 

5 Chroacus 699? 6 

6 Chroacario 737 

7 Chroadmundo 737 

8, 9 Oatichoni (2 x ) 785 
(10 tuon) 830-40 
(11 guat) 9th c. 

12 gioadiger 10th c. 


Kletschke explains the four <oa>-forms (nos. 1-4) in the Fulda (Mainz?) Deeds, written 
by the scribe Weliman, as a trademark of his schooling at the Bav. Freising. 7 On the 
other hand, if Fulda is held responsible for the citations, as Kossinna holds (cf. 3.1. a), 


4 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 39, p. 36; Steinhauser (cf. 4.0.c below.) 

5 For example, Johannes Franck in Altfrankische Grammatik: Laut- und Flexionslehre (Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1909), p. 53, writes: “Eine im Ohd. vorhandene Form oa fehlt hier, ...” 

6 A. Socin in “Die althochdeutsche Sprache im Elsass vor Otfrid von Weissenburg”, Strassburger 
Studien, I (1883), p. 222 places the undated document in which the name Chroacus appears among the 
699 group. There is another early deed of doubtful authenticity, containing the name Uadaigarius, 
about which Socin writes, p. 115: “Die Urkunde wurde im Jahre 696 ausgestellt, eine Abschrift ward 
825 gefertigt, und hiebei setzte der Schreiber, welcher auch sonst in formeller Hinsicht anderte, sein 
Datum an Stelle des alten, vielleicht gar nicht vorhandenen; ...” These two citations could then 
actually be earlier than the Muoduni of 71 1 given in 3.1 .a above. 

7 Kletschke, p. 36. 
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then the <oa> may reflect a practice dating back to the Bav. founding of the Fuldanese 
monastery (744). 

The Weiss. Deeds yield three comparatively early Chroa- forms, nos. 5-7 (they are 
earlier than any <oa> from either Bav. or Alem. material). The twice noted Oatichoni 
(nos. 8 and 9) come from two of a group of thirteen documents from Fulda which 
Socin labels as relevant to the Alsace, whose language he considers as : 

... eine Milderung des strengen Hochfrankischen durch den in Elsass so nahe liegenden 
Einfluss von Weissenburg. ... Wir haben es also hier mit einem kiinstlichen Mischdialekt oder 
besser mit einer kiinstlichen Mischorthographie zu thun. 8 

Another consideration can be gained from the fact that Socin points out that nos. 
8 and 9 occur in documents issued in Paderborn (Patherbrunna), a Saxon bishopric 
established by Charlemagne who held a diet there a few years later in 777. 9 The place 
of origin of the documents was then in all likelihood quasi-cosmopolitan and the 
infiltration of a foreignism as <oa> under such circumstances would not seem too sur- 
prising. 

The Tatian citation (no. 10) represents a correction of an original <oa)-spelling. 10 
It appears unique in Tatian but it occurs in that section of the Gospel translation done 
by scribe y, who, Moulton writes: "... deviated most from the standard”. 11 The 
deviations have been attributed to various reasons to which Moulton alludes and which 
include the possibility that scribe y was a Bavarian or was influenced by the Alem. 
Walahfrid Strabo. 

The citation from the Weiss. Cat. (no. 11) is also a corrected form, that of goat 
(cf. 4.4.c). That such a form is possible in Alsatian territory follows from what has 
been said above of Weissenburg. The St. Gall Cod. 292 citation (no. 12) may quite 
easily reflect Alem. or Alsatian scribal traits as is indicated by the very heavy <ua>- 
representation in it. Graphically considered then, <oa> does not appear germane to 
Franc., with the possible exception of the So.-Rh.-Alsatian area where, however, it 
may not at all be indigenous. 


b. <oa> in Bavarian 

Kletschke points to Freising for the <oa> (cf. fn. 6 above). The fact that the three 
Weissenburg entries (nos. 5-7) represent <oa> previous to any Bav. and Alem. citations 
in the data does not exclude the possibility that Freising cannot be ultimately account- 
able for them. In the Freis. Deeds (747-848) almost half the citations are written 
with <oa>. The Freis. Isidor and Otfrid Glosses have some (three and seven, respec- 

8 Socin, pp. 265-66. 

9 Subsequent diets were held there in 81 5 and 845 ; see A. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, II 
(Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1890), pp. 341 ff., 552, 624. 

10 E. Sievers, Tatian, 2nd ed. rev. (Paderborn, Ferdinand Schoninsh Verlag, 1892, reprinted 1960), 
p. L. 

11 William G. Moulton, “Scribe y of the OHG Tatian Translation”, PMLA, LIX (1944), p. 312. 
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tively) but the Freis. Pater Noster-A and -B have none, 
yield the following <oa> and <ao> : 

<oa> 

Freis. Deeds 174 X 


Gl. Pa (802-17) 

Gl. R (790-800) 

Salzvb. 8th/9th c 

95 X 
froa 

Oadalgaoz 

Oadalger 

Oadalhilt 

Oadalwih 

Oadilolf 

Oato 

Oatilo 

Roachere 


Freis. Isidor 

Gl. (850-75) 

soazono 


Archiv XXVII 

Oadalrih 

Monu. Boica 

(827) 


(770-81) 

Freis. Otfrid Gl. 

boah 

heizmoati 

Salzvb. (784) 


mintfoarit 

Exhort-A 


moat 2 X 

roartun 

(beg. 9th c) 

Em. Prayer 

Otfrid MS F. 

boah 


(868) 

heizmoati 

intfoarit 

moat 

roartun 

Pass. Deeds 


Other Bav. documents 

<ao> 

before 848: 
Aodalheri 
Aodalpaldi 
Aodalscalh 
Aogo 
after 848: 

Aodalhart 

Aodalrihi 

Aodalscalch 2 X 

Aodalscald 

Aodalscalh 

hoahon 

gaomono 

heertaom 

Aodalgoz 

Aodil 

Deomaot 


saozono 
Aodalpald 
Aodil 2 X 
gaotes 

gaoten 

Aodalpald (8th c) 
Caothari 

Aospald (9th c) 
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Clm. 19410 

coamo 

Regensb. Deeds 

Aodalpald 

(9th c) 


(8th/9th c) 

Aogo 

Cl. 18550,1 

moase 


Raodrud 

(9th c) 

poake 


Taomgiso 


soano 




zoagan 

Juvav Anhang 

Caofstein 



(827) 


Clm. 6325 

soazono 



(9th c) 

Monseer Gl. 

ursoachidu 



(10th c) 

vuoacher 



Clm. 19440 

ursoachidu 



(lOth/llth c) 
Tegerns. Vg. Gl. 

fio tar 12 

uozzi 12 




Schatz fails to consider all the evidence as significant since he concludes that <oa>, 
being dominant in the Freis. Deeds (and Pa), is unique to Freising. 13 He thinks the 
number of <oa> is so overwhelming that he finds it necessary to justify them by pres- 
sure in the graphic system. Schatz notices that whereas <ao> for Gmc. *au is common 
to all Bav. documents including the Pa (84 <ao», it is only found in two Freis. Deeds, 
in 793, six times and in 81 1, twice. He claims that the copyist Cozroh, who is the author 
of deeds between 824 and 848, substituted the original <ao)-writings with the new 
<o> : . zu seiner zeit war o allein berechtigt, dagegen war fur altes o noch oa stark im 

gebrauche, so dass er diese bezeichnung nicht zu andern brauchte.” 14 His reasoning 
suggests that if <o> had not been used for <ao>, it may have been used for <oa>. 

Other scholars as Hundt and Brinkmann deny the possibility of graphic correction 
on the part of Cozroh. Brinkmann simply compares the Pa which has about half as 
many <oa> as <o>, a situation comparable to the Freis. Deeds between 762 and 780. 16 
Wagner in his edition of the Freis. Deeds holds that on the whole Cozroh rendered the 
deeds without editing, which is borne out by comparison with his own deeds. Neverthe- 
less, where this is not the case, Wagner admits some old (o)-writings were changed to 
<oa> especially in the titles or headings. 16 There are two periods in which the Freis. 
Deeds show a decreased number of <oa>, in the years 762-780 (used as argument 
against Cozroh’s interpolations by Brinkmann) and the time after 848. Wagner calls 

12 Cf. 4.4.c below. 

13 J. Schatz in “Das alteste Salzburger VerbrUderungsbuch”, ZfdA, XLIII (1899), p. 15, states: 
“Daraus erhellt erstens, dass die schreibung oa der Freisinger namen als ursprtinglich und regelrecht 
zu gelten hat, dass heisst, dass man in Freising gewohnt war neben o oa zu schreiben, zweitens, dass 
Pa und die Freisinger urkunden in dieser hinsicht verwant sind im gegensatz zu alien anderen bair. 
sprachdenkmalern der alteren Zeit.” 

14 Ibid. 

15 Brinkmann, p. 172. 

16 Albrecht Wagner, Uber die deutschen Namen der dltesten Freisinger Urkunden (Erlangen, Verlag 
von Andreas Deichert, 1876), pp. 5-6. 
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the apparent lessening of diphthongization in the first time span a "... merkwiirdiger 
Fall, ... dass die Entwicklung nicht vorruckt, sondern zuriickgeht”. 17 It hardly 
appears possible that a sound change can revert to a former stage and then again con- 
tinue in a forward direction. The problem is very likely orthographic. Perhaps this 
group of deeds written during Arbeo’s era (764-83) was treated differently from those 
before and after it, e.g. the <o> for Gmc. *d may have been put in by Cozroh or 
someone else, or the <oa> for Gmc. *d was inserted into the later ones and <o> in 
these represents the natural course of the change. 18 Brinkmann’s comparison of that 
group with Pa is then not necessarily proof that corrections were not made in the other 
deeds. 

The Pa is part of the “Keronian Glossary” which is a collection of glosses based 
on a Bav. archetype (no longer extant) of c. 765, the “Freising Abrogans”. The 
Keronian Glossary is assumed by some to be Alem. 19 Others consider it two thirds 
Alem. and MS a, which is Pa, as Bav. 20 A Bav. reworking of the original glossary 
does exist; it is the “Pseudohrabanisches Glossar” or “Samanunga” (R) which was 
written in Regensburg about twenty years earlier than Pa. R contains incomparably 
fewer <oa>, only three, two of which are in the morphs toant-. The remaining Bav. 
documents show scattered occurrences of <oa> (cf. Bav. word list above), the Freis. 
Otfrid Gl. having the greatest single representation. Schatz who does not recognize 
<oa> for Bav. outside of the Freis. Deeds and Pa concludes that <oa> is peculiar to 
Freising alone. 21 To extract a graph from a system and interpret its significance by 
frequency of occurrence in all probability does not only yield incomplete but also 
incorrect information. The Bav. <oa)-incidences have been listed alongside the <ao> 
for Gmc. *d in order to facilitate the phonemic interpretation (cf. 4.2). 


c. <oa> in Alemannic 

Schatz attributes the <oa> from the other two parts of the Keronian Glosses, MS b : Ka 
and Kb and MS c: Ra, to Freising. 22 Outside of these manuscripts the following in- 

17 Ibid., p. 55. 

18 There is the possibility that neither is the case and that the difference may be morphemic, e.g. 
phoneme-bound morphs, i.e., in certain names definite or traditional spellings are preferred. It would 
seem that a more thorough reinvestigation of the Deeds should provide a more satisfactory answer. 

19 See e.g. Helmut de Boor and Richard Newald, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Vol. I : Die 
deutsche Literatur von Karl dem Grossen bis zum Beginn der hofischen Dichtimg, 2nd ed. rev. (Miinchen, 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagbuchhandlung, 1955), p. 16. 

20 Rudolf Kogel, Uber das Keronische Glossar (Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1879), p. xxv; Schatz (fn. 12 
above) places Pa in Freising; Braune, Helm and Mitzka, par. 5, p. 5, assign it to Murbach. 

21 Schatz in “Das alteste Salzburger Verbriiderungsbuch”, p. 15, claims: “In den iibrigen bair. 
denkmalern fehlt oa, ...” Schatz in Altbairisclie Grammatik; Laut- und Flexionslehre (Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1907), par. 8, p. 18, writes: “Demnach sind die oa in Freising iiblich 
gewesen, die sonst vorkommenden sind so vereinzelt, dass man sagen kann, oa sei nur in Freising 
gebraucht worden, ...”; cf. fn. 12 above. 

22 J. Schatz in Althochdeutsche Grammatik (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1927), par. 23, 
p. 26, writes : “Die zahlreichen oa in den Ker. Glossen . . . konnen somit nur an den Freisinger Schreib- 
gebrauch angeknupft werden.” 
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stances of <oa> are found in the data, almost one-third of which are in the St. Gall 
Deeds : 


St. Gall Deeds 


Murbach Deeds 

Neugart Cod. diplomat. 
Alemanniae 


(763-80) (781-800) 


Boabo 

Hroadfrid 

Boazilane 

Hroadgaer 

Boazmanni 

Permoatingum 

Boazo 

Roadberto 

Hroadberto 2 X 

Roadhoi 

Hroadbertus 

Roadlant 

Hroadgisinchova 

Roadpertus 

Hroadharii 

Toato 

Hroadhoh 

Hroadoinum 

Roadberto 

Roadbertus 

Roado 

Roabach (791) 
Soaboni (786) 
Roado (752-774) 
Roadpert 

Moatin (786-797) 
Boahhem 

Toromoatingum 


Rerum alemann. scriptores 
ex biblioth. Goldasti 
cura H.C. Senkenberg 


Reichenau Monks 


Rb 

Gl. Jb 


Moatin (804-822) 

Roadolf 

Roadpert 

Oadal (850-894) 

Moathelm (753-57) 

Roadhart 

Moathar 

Oadalwart (819-52) 
Oazo 

Droant (P ; 780-82) 
Droant (D ; 825) 
Einmoat 

Droant (Na; 880) 
Troago 
cauoagida 
uuoahsun (810-20) 
uuoafanti 23 
roamilin (9th c) 


Cf. 4.4.c below. 
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hroarnessi (9th c) 
inoadit 2 X (9th/10th c) 
broah (11th c) 
toa (11th c) 
giploatigan (12th c) 
stoat (12th c) 
woaffanti (12th c) 
ro r ah 
Oadalfrid 
Roading 
(815-40) 

Ebarmoat (Ellwangen) 

Einmoat 
Adalmoat 
Oadalman 2 x 
Oadal- 3 x (Ottobeuren) 

Roadger (Freising) 

Aside from the Deeds and the Keronian Glosses in both dialects and the bracketed 
St. Gallvb. and Reichvb. entries (above), the number of <oa)-occurrences in Alem. is 
slightly greater than that found in the Bav. material which, for its part, is accumu- 
lated from fewer sources. It seems that the frequency criterion applied here points 
to both Alemannia and Bavaria for the <oa)-graph. 

In trying to isolate Freising as the school preserving the <oa)-writing (cf. fn. 1 1 
above), Schatz cites names from Kempten in the St. Gallvb. and names from Kempten, 
Augsburg, Ellwangen, and Feuchtwangen in the Reichvb. (see list above). He con- 
siders these areas as peripheral to Freising. 24 He finds the ten <oa> too infrequent and, 
therefore, it remains relevant graphically only in Freising. 25 Schatz’ interpretation 
does not appear convincing. He, himself, admits of only one <oa> occurrence in the 
case of the Freising names, Roadger. He also mentions four <oa> in Weissenburg 
names: Oadal gis, -heir, -rih, and Hiltimoat, of which he writes: "... aber die gleichen 
namen sind im Reichvb. ... ohne jedes oa.” 26 These two factors as well as the 
other occurrences do not necessarily speak for <oa> for Alem., they certainly do not 
prove an <oa> monopoly for Freising. (The abundant Freising <oa> nevertheless 
may be an influential characteristic of an established official deed-language there.) 
The total evidence points to <oa> in both Alem. and Bav. and possibly in the South- 
Rhenish section of the Franc, dialect. 


Gl. Prag Lobkowitz 
St. Gall Cod. 299 
Cod. Carolsruh St. P. 
Cod. Prag 
Engelb. Gl. 

Gl. Augsburg 
Schlettstadt DLXXXIII 
Cod. monas. heremit. 32 
(St. Gallvb-Kempten) 

Reichvb. 


24 Schatz in “Das alteste Salzburger Verbriiderungsbuch”, p. 13, says: sie umgeben undisolieren 

Freising”. 

25 Ibid., p. 14, Schatz claims: “Das, worauf es ankommt, findet sich nicht, namlich uberwiegendes 
oa; die Ellwanger namen mit oa sind eine eigentiimliche erscheinung, ...” 

26 Ibid. 
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3.3 <u> AND <a> FOR Gmc. *o 

<u> and <a> are the monographs other than <o) which occur with some, although 
limited, frequency. The <u> can be expected in late OHG documents, especially in 
Franconia, where it possibly already signals a new monophthong, e.g. blades of 
the eleventh century Mainz Gl. When the <u> is found elsewhere and earlier its 
occurrence necessitates a possibly different explanation. 27 Both the <a> and the <u> 
have not been satisfactorily explicated in the literature. There are several theories 
concerning their graphic nature, the most common being contraction or scribal 
habit. 28 The <a> spelling is quite decidedly limited in time and place. The <u> 
spelling seems much more general. They are treated together in the following discus- 
sion ; this limits the consideration of <u> to the <a> range of time and place. 

In the Franc, material there are twenty-three cases of <a> : nineteen of these are in 
the Weiss. Deeds ; one in the Strassburg Deeds, Unigrao (designated as a Lat. ablative 
by Socin); 29 an A da l- citation in Beyer; and uualla from the Paris Vg. Gl. The final 
two are doubtlessly exceptional, and Unigrao occurs aside of no <u>, but the Weissen- 
burg <a> are in deeds containing <u)-spellings as follows (the names listed appear 
with variant spellings in the same time span as indicated in the parentheses to the 
left of the name. When the name or its variant(s) appear in different time spans, this is 
shown in parentheses to the right of the spellings; the time spans are identified at the 
bottom of the list) : 


<a>: 




(1) Babuneuilare 

-a- 1 X 

-0- 1 X 


Radoinus 

-a- 7 x 

-o- 11 x 

-ua- 1 x (3) 



-o- 1 X (4) 

-ua- 1 X (4) 


-a- 1 X (5) 

-o- 4 X (5) 

-ua- 3 X (5) 

Babo 

-a- 1 x 
-a- 1 X (4) 

-O- 1 X 


(1) Raderici 

-a- 1 X 



(2) Badgisingas 

-a- 1 X 


-ua- 1 X 

(4) Rading 

-a- 6 x 

-o- 2 X 

-ua- 1 x (3) 

Rahholf 

-a- 1 X 

-o- 1 X 



< u > : 


27 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 40, n. 1, p. 36, suggest: “Verstreut findet sich « fur uo (ua) in 
oberdeutschen Quellen, wobei ungenaue Widergabe vorliegen kann.” 

28 So, for example, Socin, p. 267, comments on the Murbach <u> as: “Eine Anzahl durch den 
Abschreiber wohl erst hereingebrachter Formen mit blossem «....” Of the 20 Weissenburg <a> he 
writes, p. 225: “...a ... kann ... beim besten Willen nur als anormal gelten.” 

29 Ibid., p. 260. 
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(1) Cruccus 

-u- 2 x 

-o- 7 x 

-oa- 1 X 

Udalrade 

-u- 1 x 



Udone 

-u- 2 x 



(2) Mutuinouilari 

-u- 1 X 

-o- 1 x 


Cruduino 

-u- 1 X 

-o- 1 x 


Udalricho 

-u- 1 X 

-o- 2 x 

-ua- 2 x (4) 

-uo- 2 x , -ua- 1 x , 




-ua- 1 X : (5) 

(3) Brumagad 

-u- 1 X 

-o- 2 x 


Udalharius 

-u- 1 x 

-o- 1 X (2) 


(4) Udo 

-u- 1 X 

-o- 2 X (1) 

-o- 3 X (3) 

-ua- 1 x , -ua- 1 X 



-o- 1 X (5) 

-uo- 1 X , -ua- 3 x : 


( 5 ) 

(1) 695-743 

(2) 745-765 

(3) 766-779 

(4) 780-792 

(5) 797-858 (In this span there is one <u> spelling, Uten with no variation and 
alongside no <a> spelling). 

The Bav. and Alem. occurrences of <a> are very few. Bav. has two cases of Adalger 
in the Salzvb. 8th/9th c. ; in the same source are at least eight <u> : Hrudhelm 2 X , 
Rupo, Tuto, Tutti, Uto, and two unlisted. Among the early entries of the Salzvb. 
(beginning 784) nine cases of <u> are cited: Udalhart, Tutilo, Tutlaih, Uto and Utto 
5 X , unaccompanied by any <a)-writing. The form gimat is found in the 10th c. Cod. 
Tegernsee 10 and Pa has five <a>. Alem. has a total of six, all in the Keronian 
Glossary. The Bav. Pa and the Alem. Ka and b and Ra listings are : 


<a>: 



Ka & b 

Ra 

Pa 

za gamezza (‘adcommoda’) 

zo kamezan 

za gamezze 

fara (‘oppido’) 

fuara 


sano (‘concilio’) 

sono 


kizomida 

kizamida (‘decretum’) 

cazomida 

uuohar 

uuahar (‘usura’) 

uuohhar 

(sotod 

zoahqhuomane 

satot) (‘manticulat’) 

za quemane (‘adorti’) 

cf. above 

cf. above 

za gamezze (‘adcommoda’) 
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kikankan 

pihohot 

kilomo 

<u>: 

zukilatot (‘advocatus’) 

khelotuh (‘monilia’) 

cruentem (‘ceruleis’) 

fura (‘mammona’) 

folon 

irmoade 

unroahlihho 

kihrorendi 

suuazlihho 


umpihohata 


kelatoh 


fulon (‘effingere’) 
armatx (‘fatigatis’) 
unruhliho (‘insoleter’) 


zacangan (‘adire’) 
pihahot (‘delusit’) 
kilamo (‘frequenter’) 

zoa caladot 

:groentem «k) erased) 

folom 
armoade 
unroahlihho 
cahrurenti (‘motus’) 
suzlihho (‘suavia’) 
uncahrutit (‘immobilis’) 


3.4 SPURIOUS SPELLINGS 

A spelling as cruentem (‘griinen’) of Kb (cf. above) is listed by Kogel as a <u)-spelling. 30 
On the other hand, Schindling does not list the <we>-form zikiuuerre (‘fiihren’) of Jc 
as <u> but as <ue>. 31 Simularly Hench puts roa (‘Ruhe’) 32 under <o>, but Wiillner 
ascribes the entry froa (‘fruh’) (R) 33 to <oa>. This is because of etymological ordering. 
The two <ue> and <oa> above are superficially or graphically alike but they proceed 
from different phonological sources. The <ue> of cruentem rests upon the -6- of the 
root *gro- and the -e- of the participle suffix, whereas the <ue> of zikiuuerre is the 
umlaut spelling of the new diphthong coming from Gmc. *d. The <oa> of roa is 
derived from a Gmc. root with 6 followed by the glide w and a stem final 6 (*rowo), 
but the <oa> of froa simply rests on Gmc. *6. In both sets the first example is the 
spurious writing, i.e., it looks like the new diphthong but historically it is not. With 
regard to the diphthongization the phenomenon is generally heeded in descriptions 
but only given cursory attention. Braune, Helm, and Mitzka describe it thus: “wo, 
ua im Wurzelauslaut unmittelbar vor a, e, i der Endung haben seit dem 9. Jh. auf dem 
ganzen Sprachgebiete den zweiten Teil des Diphthongs o (a) aufgegeben . . . das ubrig 
bleibende u ... ergibt mit dem Endungsvokal die scheinbaren Diphthonge ua, ue, 
ui, ...” 34 

These spellings appear to exist in an infinite variety and in all dialects, 35 but for the 

30 Kogel, p. 12. 

31 B. Schindling, Die Murbacher Glossen (Strassburg, K. J. Trubner, 1908), p. 16. 

32 George A. Hench, The Monsee Fragments (Strassburg, K. J. Trubner, 1890), p. 101. 

33 Ludwig Wiillner, Das Hrabanische Glossar und die altesten bairischen Sprachdenkmaler (Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1882), p. 9. 

34 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 40, A. 4, p. 37. 

38 The data are extracted from the sources listed in Appendix A; especially from Bremer, cf. Bibli- 
ography. 
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most part they allow systematization. The following groups are arranged according 
to graphic sequence and can be considered : 

(1) The <C V (V) C) type, where one or two vocalic symbols appear between con- 
sonants or between consonant and pause: 

gimat Clm. 18140 (11th c) 

cruentem Kb. (c. 800) 

luvnga Clm. 18140 (11th c) 

moita Tegerns. Vg. Gl. (11th c) 

gemugte Cod. Einsidl. 155 (11th c) 

(2) The (C V V V C) type, where three vocalic symbols are written between con- 
sonants. One of these vowel symbols may represent a semi-vowel : 

stuoal Monseer Gl. (10th c) 

gimuoan Clm. 18140 (11th c) 

muoungun Clm. 18140 (11th c) 

kapluait Rb. (9th c) 

muohta Notker (1022) 

gloiant Bav. Paris Gl. (11th c) 

plugentin Monseer Gl. (10th c) 

unrohe Fulda Deeds (791-800) 

uierfiuozon Wurzburg Conf. (9th c) 

(3) The (CVVVC) type where three vocalic symbols are written between consonants. 
At least one of the vowel symbols must represent a semi- vowel : 

bluouuent Williram (1060) 

bluoient Williram (1060) 

muohet Notker (1022) 

Among examples of the <C V (V) C> type gimat, a verbal adjective from the verb 
gamojan (‘agitare’), is found with <o> in the Cod. Monac. 67, 9c. Besides cruentem 
(see above) there is roa in which the “orthographic diphthong” ends the word (see 
above). Forms as guetes of the ninth century Reichenau Conf. or gisuenen (‘con- 
siliare’) of the ninth century Lorsch Conf. are explained as cases of assimilation, 
whereas chuili (‘kiihP) Tegerns. Vg. Gl. (11th century) is listed as an umlaut form by 
Braune, Helm, and Mitzka. 36 Other examples show a vowel plus another vocalic 
element: luvnga (‘mugitus’) is a noun formed by a -ung suffix (*hlo-unga); moita is 
the third pers. sg. pret. indie, of mojan (‘molestare’) ; and gemugte is the past part, of 
gamojan. Besides stuoal (‘Stuhl’) of the second type there occurs Ruaodho of the 
Reichenauer Monche which is difficult to explain etymologically since this form, as 

36 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 40, 2 & 3, pp. 36-7; see also Schatz , Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 
par. 23, p. 26. 
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stuoal, is a reflex of a form which has originally only one organic root vowel, gimuoan 
is the infinitive of the -jan verb (above ‘agitare’) ; muoungun is the dat. pi. of the noun 
muounga (‘infestatio’) ; loiiu in the Clm. 14456, eighth century, which is the first pers. sg. 
pres, indie, of hlojan (‘briillen’), may be another example (unless <uu> equals /w/). 
kapluait, the past part, of hlojan (‘bliihen’), and muohta, the first pers. sg. pret. indie, 
of mojan, constitute two additional examples of the (CVVV C> type; the same two 
roots form the samples of the third type, (CVVV C). The remaining second type 
examples include gloiant, the third pers. sg. pres, of glojan (‘gliihen’), plugentiu, the 
nom.-acc. pi. neut. of the pres. part, of hlojan , and the noun unrohe (‘Sorglosigkeit’). 

The gioadiger (‘ditare’) of the St. Gall Cod. 292 (cf. 3.2.a) can also be mention- 
ed here. The final sample of the group, uierfiuozon (‘vierfiissig’) of the Wurzburg 
Conf. as well as apauuiorit (- vuiorit ) (‘deuexit’) of Tegern. Yg. Gl., 11th c. signal 
umlaut. 


3.5 SPELLINGS FOR Gmc. *e 2 
a. Franconian Spellings 

For Franc. Brinkmann cites a diphthongal writing <ie> for Gmc. *e 2 as early as 772 
in Lorsch. 37 This is the earliest appearance of a digraph beside the monograph <e>. 
In the ninth century the digraphs begin to outnumber the spellings for the old mo- 
nophthong. Tatian has an <ee> form in see, acc. pi. masc., and the Lex Salica in heer 
(‘hier’). <ie> is the most widespread spelling. Beside it <ia> is found in one Franc, 
and two So.-Rh.-Franc. confessions (Lorsch, Palatine, Reichenau), and in Otfrid 
where <ia> is the main spelling. In addition there are two obscure (ia)-citations in 
miaden (written <mk:din» in the glossary Cod. Vat. Reg. 265, lOth/llth c.; in a deed 
name, Wialtrud; and in various pronominal forms: 38 sia, acc. sg. fem. Isidor, thia acc. 
sg. fem. Weiss. Cat., thia, acc. sg. fem. and nom.-acc. pi. masc. Ludwigslied, and dian, 
dat. pi. Cod. monas. heremit. 303. <io> occurs five times in the glossaries, in Otfrid by 
assimilation, and once in the Ludwigslied as hio (cf. 3.7). Whether the singular eo- 
spelling found in the Weiss. Cat. in the word huueolih is a valid consideration is very 
doubtful (cf. 3.7). 

The spelling <ea> exists in Franc. It, however, is the predominant representative of 
Gmc. *<? 2 in the Isidor (42 x). The Franc, glossaries and deeds have no trace of 
it. Scribe y of the Tatian, according to Moulton, may have originally used <ea> in 
some later corrected words (cf. 3. 6. a below). The sea of the Lex Salica, thea of 
the Weiss. Cat., as the dheasa of Isidor belong to the pronominal group to be con- 
idered in 3.7. 


37 Brinkmann, p. 173, quotes from J. Welz, 1913. 

38 <ia> occurs in Tatian in pronominal forms as sia, thia, etc., only. See 3.7. 
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b. Alemannic Spellings 

<ea> is, however, typical of Alem. It appears alongside the receding old monograph 
and the increasing <ia>-spelling. Around 800 <e> is still well represented in Ra and 
Kb (both of the Keronian glossary) and throughout the material there are scattered 
examples of it, but <e> was superseded by a diphthongal spelling probably early in the 
ninth century if not already before then. One <ee> writing, dee (‘qui’) nom. sg. masc., 
is cited for Ra (cf. 3.7). In the early monuments <ie> forms are sporadic, whereas 
they are the rule in Notker. The digraph <io> is in Wiolandus (781-800) of the St. Gall 
Deeds and in some nine citations from the glossaries. <eo> seems to be uniquely 
Alem. The Schlett. Glosses have five, and the Cod. Stuttgart theol. et phis. fol. 218 
yields three occurrences of it. Fasbender cites from Piper the name Weolant . 39 Finally, 
there is a kiskeorti in Rf. 

The multiphthongal spellings are restricted in the main to two of the three dialects, 
Alem. and Bav., and in Bav. they occur only in pronoun forms (cf. 3.7). The non- 
pronominal citations found in the Alem. material are: farlei a z of Rd (8th/9th c.); 
cheien of the Cod. Turicensis c 164 (date?) ; einpeori of the Cod. Selestadensis (12th c.) ; 
and piheialt of the Benedictine Rule (800-04). 


c. Bavarian Spellings 

Bav., as might be expected, retains the monograph to quite a representative degree. 
It also has six <ee)-spellings : zeerida in the Emmeram Gl. 14747 (10th c.); skeero in 
the Cassel Gl. (9th c.); farmeez and ceeri in R. (9th c.); Eepo in the Freis. Deeds; 
and thee, nom.-acc. pi. masc., in Clm. 19440 (lOth/llth c.). The Glossary R (790) has 
only <e> and <ee> forms, but the Freis. Deeds list an <ea> in Freaso as early as 809. 
Bav. has, besides, fourteen <ea> spellings ; excluding the Pa chreach- citation, all are in 
the deeds (cf. 3.6.a). 

<ia> is rare; it occurs four times in Muspilli : miaton, miatun, hiar and dia, nom.-acc. 
pi. masc. ; three times in the Clm. 18140: ziari « zkbrk )), umpifianch, and umpiviangun ; 
in Clm. 19440 : fliad ; it occurs as Iapo in the Freis. Deed (837) ; three times in wia in the 
Freis. Otfrid; as sia, nom.-acc. pi. masc., in Cod. Clm. 6277; and dia, nom.-acc. pi., 
in the Tegerns. Vg. Gl. (cf. 3.8). Both <ea> and <ia> are generally considered Alem. 
graphs. For the graph <io> there are only two citations : Clm. 18140 gives anagigiongun 
and chion is in the Clm. 19440. 

The earliest citation of <ie> is Chriechesstat of the Freis. deed of 793. From the 
start, except for the Freising <ea> (cf. 3.6.a), it appears to be the common diphthongal 
reflex for Gmc. *e 2 and it outnumbers the old monograph <e> probably sometime 
within the first half of the ninth century. In a Freis. deed between 798 and 808 there is 
a Kyesinga, and Jepo occurs in one for the year 842. 

39 Joseph Fasbender, Die Schlettstadter Vergilglossen und ihre Verwandten (Strassburg i. E., Buch- 
druckerei C. & J. Goeller, 1907), p. 63, fn. 3. 
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3.6 <ea>; <ei> AND <i> FOR Gmc. *<? 2 
a. <ea> Spellings 

In Franconian the <ea) appears as follows : 

Isidor (end 8th c.) dhea, nom.-acc. pi. masc. 19 X 

dheasa, acc. sg. fem. 

firleazssi 

hear 22 X 

Weiss. Cat. (c. 790) thea, acc. sg. fem. 

Lex Salica (9th c.) sea, acc. sg. fem. 

Tatian, y (830-40) (uorliez) 

(gispien) 

(mieta) 

((uorliez)) 4 X 
((forliez)) 

((gifiel)) 

The Bavarian instances of <ea> are : 

Freis. Deeds (772-809) Freaso 

Freis. Deeds (814-28) Freaso 5 X 

Freis. Deeds (836-49) Kheanperc 

Wealant 

Freis. Deeds (date?) Cheanperc 

Eapo 

Slearseo 

Monu. Boica (890) Cheanpach 

Pa (810-17) chreah 

Clm. 18550,1 (9th c.) dea, fem. sg. acc. 

Clm. 19417 (9th c.) dea, fem. sg. acc. 

Clm. 9534 (10th c.) sea, nom.-acc. pi. masc. 

Clm. 19440 (lOth/llth c.) dea, fem. sg. acc. 

Monsee Frag. (beg. 9th c.) dea, ea, nom.-acc. pi. masc. 50 X 

feal 
fealun 
hear 1 1 X 
heaz 2 X 

\ 

forleaz 

forreat 

scead 

arsceat 
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The Alemannic instances of <ea> are : 


Ka (end 9th c.) 

chreach (i) 2 X 

Kb (c. 800) 

meato 

pifeal 

Rd (eighth/ninth c.) 

fearu 

inneaton 

kazeasi 

kimeate 

meatu 

pifeangun 

zearrer 

Ja (9th c.) 

meata 

sleaz 

Jb (9th c.) 

farleaz 

kimeate 

meata 

meatu 
pifeangun 
zearrer 6 X 

Jc (9th c.) 

f e aru 

uuealange 

St. Gall Cod. 299 

zeagil 

(9th/10th c.) 

Cod. Cheltenham 18908 

dea, acc. sg. fem. 

(9th/ 10th c.) 

Gl. Paul (date?) 

entfeanc 

keangun 

kehealt 

uzkeanc 

Frag. St. Pauli 

anafeal 

anagibleas 


Benedictine Rule (800-04) dea, nom.-acc. pi. masc. 

farleazzi 

keanc 

meas 

Murbach Hymns (810-20) dea, nom.-acc. pi. masc. 

deam, dat. pi. 
peatres 

In the case of the two literary monuments which contain a concentration of <ea>- 
spellings, the Franc. Isidor and Bav. (mixed with Franc, features) Monsee Fragments, 
the majority of <ea> are taken up by the pronoun die and the adverb hier. The only 
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other <ea> form in Isidor besides the pronominal dheasa is the verb firleazssi, third 
pers. sg. pres, subj., which is matched by firleizssi. Except for this last verb spelling, 
then, *e 2 is exclusively rendered in Isidor by <ea> which, however, is in the main 
limited to two roots (for ir (‘er’) cf. 3.7). Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, and Hench 
consider the <ea> as a regularity in the text, whereas Brinkmann considers the 
possibility of it being an Upper German feature. 40 The <ea> of the Monsee Frag, 
are distributed among four additional roots. Besides, eight cases of the old monoph- 
thong (omitting er) occur in these fragments, all of which except huue, slefun and 
feratagum (<Lat. e) are reflected also by <ea>. The sizable number of <e)-writings 
attest to the fact that the Monsee Frag, are a transcription done in Bav. 41 

In the Franc, data the first three items in single brackets of the Tatian scribe y are 
recorded by Moulton as “probably” having originally been written <ea>; the last 
three with double brackets he considers as “uncertain” for original <ea>-spellings. 42 
These again are peculiar to scribe y and may evince his non-Franc. dialectal habits 
(cf. fn. 9). 


b. <(e/> and <7> Spellings 

The other two graphs to be listed are <ei> and <i>. Franconian yields these : 
<ei> <i> 


Beyer 

Leiznih 

Lacomblet (1080) 

(Nile) 


Weildistein 

Beyer 

(Liba) 


Weinheim 


(Rigila) 

Gl. Xanti (9th c.) 

gemeidan 

Cod. Carolsruh- 

kemiten 

Koln Gl. cc 

breif 

CLXXVIII (9th c.) 


(10th c.) 

fleit 

Koln Gl. cell 

fliz 

mp. th. f. 18 

zeigliniu 

(11th c.) 


Wurzburg 


Paris Vg. Gl. 

gemitider 

(10th c.) 


(11th c.) 

inginc 

kine 

St. Gall Cod. 292 

meide 

Frankfurt Gl. 139 

anagelizun 


(10th c.) 

40 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, pars. 35 and 35, No. 1, p. 32; George A1 Hench in “Der althoch- 
deutsche Isidor”, QF, LXXII (1893), p. 1 1 1 uses it as dating criterion for the end of the eighth century ; 
Brinkmann, p. 173. 

41 E. Sievers in “Kleinere Beitrage zur deutschen Grammatik: die reduplicierten Praeterita”, PBB, I 
(1874), p. 507, lists the forms which have short -e instead of long in Isidor: “ antfene 2x, bifenc, 
chifenc, infenc and in the Monsee Frag.: “antfengun, fengin, infenc, kafenc, kafengin, kafengun, 
uuidarfenc, gene 10 X, kenc 2x, gengun 3 X, kengun 3 X, and arhenc”. Sievers suggests (p. 505) that 
these forms may have originally had short vowel stems. R. Loewe in “Das starke Prateritum des 
Germanischen”, Kuhns Zeitschrift, XL (1907), p. 328 thinks these e to be cases of vocalic reduction 
before consonant clusters. 

42 Moulton, “Scribe y of the OHG Tatian Translation”, fn. 63, p. 318; cf. also Sievers, Tatian, p. L. 
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Paris Vg. Gl. 

(11th c.) 

beueigen 

Isidor (end 8th c.) 

ir, 3rd pers. sg. 

masc. nom. 

Frankfurt Gl. 139 
(12th c.) 

Isidor 

(beg. 9th c.) 
Otfrid (868) 

Fulda Conf. A 
(10th c.) 

breit 

firleizssi 

reitun 

(ni)furleiz 

(ni)heilt 

intpheing 

forle^i 

gihe 1 zi 

Tatian, y (830-40) 

hir 2 X 

For Alemannic: 

Neugart Cod. 

Teidgoz 

Jb (9th c.) 

(firrota) 

diplomat. Alem. 

Theitker 


(firro) 

Necrol. St. Bias. 

Teitericus 

Jc (9th c.) 

(uuillachan) 

(date?) 


Rd (8th/9th c.) 

(firro) 

(firrota) 

Kb (c. 800) 

Ra (802-17) 

meida 

kreihisc 

St. Gall Cod. 136 
(9th c.) 

di, nom.-acc. 
pi. masc. 

St. Gall Cod. 299 

speigela 

Cod. Mellicensis 

inuil 

(9th/10th c.) 

wibzeirda 

zeigal 

(12th c.) 


St. Paul Cod. 

gemeiton 

Augs. St. (date?) 

hir 

XXC d/82 

gimeitit 


prister 

(10th c.) 

gimeitta 

Murbach Hymns 
(810-20) 

anfingi 

Engelb. Gl. 

steizun 

Notker Psalms 

si, nom.-acc. pi 

(12th c.) 


(11th c.) 

masc. 61 X 

Cod. Turicensis 
c59 (date?) 

zeigal 


si, nom.-acc. pi 
masc. 92 X 

Notker Psalms 

irheingin 

Notker Boetius 

gezirten 

(11th c.) 


(11th c.) 

vile 

Bavarian shows: 

Clm. 6325 (9th c.) 

gageingin 

Salzburg Deeds 

Chimincgouue 
Chimincsee 
(10th c.) 2 X 

Viennese Genesis 

heiz 4 x 

Clm. 19440 

pifil 

(11th c.) 


(lOth/llth c.) 

pifinc 
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Vorauer Hs. 

geinch 

Clm. 18140 

anabizin 

(llth/12th c.) 

heiz 


arginc 


reif 


(di andra) 


vei 


<dandra> 


veigen 


di, nom.-acc. pi. 


bleis 


masc. 2 X 


inphei 


giprivida 


gei 


priciare 

uuiuilo 

zigales 

zirida 

Phys./Karj/Ps 

dei, nom.-acc. 

Clm. 19450 (11th c.) 

ti, nom.-acc. pi. 

(12th c.) 

pi. masc. 


masc. 



Clm. 14689 

mitente 



(llth/12th c.) 

Clm. 18547, 2 

(instiz) <-tlz> 
(uuilihi) (yylllhl) 



Par. Nac 241 

einchrigilicho 



(llth/12th c.) 
Monsee Frag 

ir, 3rd pers. sg. 



(beg. 9th c.) 

masc. nom. 



Viennese Genesis 

hiltin 



(11th c.) 


In the Franc, citations the three <ei)-place names from Beyer are 

also cited with <ie>. 

Franck suggests Wollstein as the NHG reflex of Weildistein , 43 but its etymology seems 


uncertain. Weinheim is interesting in that the second part of the compound contains 
the Gmc. diphthong *ai which is written here the same as the supposed reflex of Gmc. 
*e 2 . The final two words from the Fulda Conf. A are according to Moulton < 1 e> and 
not <e‘>. 44 

The <i> spellings of Lacomblet and Beyer are also unclear. Franck labels Nile 
(NHG Niehl ) “verdachtig”, 45 and both Rigila and Liba have NHG reflexes with /ei/ 
(Reil a.d. Mosel and Leiweri). 

The Alem. forms firro,firrota are reflexes of Lat. e (cf. 4.6.c). The uuillachen, which 
Schindling glosses “aus velum ”, 48 is suspected by Graff as belonging to the root *wal. i 1 
The Bav. entries need no added comment here. 

43 Franck, Altfrdnkische Grammatik, par. 42, p. 53. 

44 Moulton, “Scribe y of the OHG Tatian Translation”, fn. 63, p. 318. 

45 Franck, Altfrdnkische Grammatik, par. 42, p. 53. 

46 Schindling, p. 15. 

47 E. G. Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz oder IVorterbuch der althochdeutschen Sprache, Vol. I: 
Die mit Vokalen and den Halbvokalen J and W anlautenden Worter (Berlin, Nikolai Buchhandlung, 
1834), p. 843. 
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3.7 Gmc. *e 2 IN PRONOMINAL FORMS 

In 2.1 a so-called pronominal group was listed as one of the types in which a reflex of 
Gmc. *e 2 occurs. It is a type, however, about which it is generally agreed that *e 2 is a 
secondary development. 48 The nature of the development of the words in this group is 
described variously; usually it is considered a product of analogic 49 and/or supraseg- 
mental changes. 

In considering the pronominal forms the <e)-spellings have not been tabulated 
(cf. Appendix B) because of the complete uncertainty as to whether they represent *<? 2 
or not. For example, Hirt describes the progression of Go. pai thus: “Das heisst, 
dass ai in unbetonter Silbe zunachst zu e 2 und dann, wenn es neu betont wurde, zu ie 
geworden sei.” 50 On the other hand, Braune, Helm, and Mitzka place the process of 
ai > e under the OHG Monophthongization. 51 It leaves the problem of distinguishing 
the new monophthong OHG e from the reflex of Gmc. *<?.,, a distinction which is not 
evident in the orthography of the OHG MSS. From the later reflexes a distinction 
can naturally be ascertained, but it seems from this nothing should be categorically 
said 52 about the OHG pronominal <e> as such in these forms. It appears equally 
speculative to consider a coalescence of e<*ai with the reflex of *e s . 

The extent of the pronominal group depends upon the etymon attributed to the 
various forms. 53 The following is an inventory of the words concerned: 

1) sie (acc. sg. fem.) as in Tatian 

2) thie (acc. sg. fem.) as in Otfrid 

3) si? (nom.-acc. pi. masc.) as in Monsee Frag. 

4) die (nom.-acc. pi. masc.) as in Lex Salica 

5) diem (dat. pi.) as in Rb 

6) thie (nom. sg. masc.) as in Tatian 

7) ier (nom. sg. masc.) as in Monsee Frag. 

8) uuie (‘wie’) as in Bav. Conf. 
compounds of uuie 

For numbers one through five <ea>, <(ia), <ieX(ie)> spellings are most generally 
found. Although the diphthongization of the dat. pi. deictic pronoun is found 
mainly in Alem., the Franc, material does yield two citations: thien of the Mainz. 

48 Van Coetsem, p. 71 ; Lehmann, Proto-Indo-European Phonology, p. 72; Janko, p. 260. 

49 Prokosch, par. 92, p. 266, writes : “Analogy is a powerful factor in all types of inflection, but it has 
had greater influence on pronouns than on any other part of speech.” 

80 Hirt, I, p. 34. 

51 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 43, No. 3, p. 39. 

52 However, a specialized observation (i.e., limited to a particular corpus) as Moulton’s in “Scribe y 
of the OHG Tatian Translation”, p. 317, might be justifiable; Moulton concludes: “The vowel in y’s 
he, the, se is probably identical with what in other words is called Gmc. e 2 . The scribes other than y 
write this e 2 without exception as ie.” he is written nowhere in Tatian with <ie>! 

52 The literature concerning the extraction of the pronouns is extensive and involved ; see e.g. Franck, 
“Der Diphthong EA, IE im Althochdeutschen”, pp. Iff.; Karstien, pp. 53 ff.; Prokosch, pp. 268 ff. 
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Conf. and dian in the Cod. monas. heremit. 303. Isidor has form number 2 used in a 
compound inflection in dhecisa which in standard OHG is desa, i.e., without inner 
inflection. Originally the entire paradigm (NHG dieser) rests upon the combination 
of the two stems *te/*to and *se/*so, each of which were inflected. Already in OHG 
de- was generalized in most of the forms. 54 

There are five polyphthongal citations, all Bav: dxa (No. 2), sige (No. 3) and diea 
(No. 4) from the glossaries Cod. Salisburgensis, Clm. 18550,1 and Clm. 18059, 
respectively; siae (No. 3) and iaer (No. 7) in the Monsee Frag. The Monsee Frag is, 
moreover, the only source in which the nom. sg. masc. personal pron. (No. 7 above) is 
written diphthongally. Besides the iuer-writing, it has for OHG er also ier, aer, and 
ir and er. Equally limited in its occurrence is the nom. sg. masc. thie (No. 6) which 
appears in Tatian alone. 

The adverb uuie (No. 8) can justifiably be included in the pronominal group in that 
etymologically it represents an oblique case (instrumental or locative) of the IE 
pronoun *kue/*kuo which appears in Go. as hve. 55 Gothic has hvaiwa, compounded of 
possibly the same root with an added IE particle, which is reflected in OHG as 
( h)weo/(h)wio. 5 6 Therefore, the huueolih of the Weiss. Cat. probably belongs to Go. 
hvaiwa rather than to hve. The same is true for the Lex Salica weo. hve itself is found 
in OHG written with the digraphs <io> and <ia>. In compounds it is found in the data 
with such second components as -lange, -lih, -uilo and is spelled <ea>, <ia>, <ie> and <i>. 


64 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 288, p. 241. 

55 Friedrich Kluge and Alfred Gotze, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 17th ed. 
rev. (Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1957), p. 859; S. Feist, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der gotischen 
Sprache, 3rd ed. rev. (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1939), p. 284. 

66 Feist, Vergleichendes Worterbuch, p. 281. 



IV 


PHONEMIC AND PHONETIC INTERPRETATION OF 
THE GRAPHEMIC DATA 


4.0 INTERPRETATION OF THE OHG DIPHTHONGIZATION DATA 

The scholars who have concentrated on the several aspects of the diphthongization 
seem to prefer to explicate the process by means of theories (mainly general), and 
only secondarily do they refer to graphemic evidence, which was presented in the 
third chapter. It will become clear that the phonemic implications of their theories 
are insignificant; some phonetic notions are mentioned, however. The interpretation 
offered by Wiget, Hassmann and Steinhauser will, nevertheless, have to be discussed 
below (4.0.a, b, and c respectively). 

In pars. 3.1 and 3.5 the initial evolution of the diphthongization process was traced 
through the three general OHG dialect groups. The first occurrences of the several 
graphs were mentioned in order to establish time and place boundaries. Reliance 
upon graphemic evidence is completely justified and, in fact, a conditio sine qua non 
for the understanding of a sound change (cf. Ch. I). Penzl writes : “Indeed the primary 
material of a historical linguist consists of the written reflexes of languages as trans- 
mitted to us, and all synchronic and diachronic analyses have been based on them.” 1 
As will be seen in the theories of Wiget, Hassmann, and Steinhauser, this type of 
evidence has been neglected, to various degrees, in favor of hypothetical considera- 
tions. It will be utilized in this chapter with the application of all restrictions necessary 
for a valid interpretation. 

As is commonly known, the actual sound precedes its symbolization in time. The 
graphic reflexes of the diphthongization, therefore, can provide a chance for absolute 
chronology with this qualification in mind. There is no way of estimating with any 
certainty the time lapse between the initial occurrence of a new sound and its first 
graphic recordings, even in texts which display beside the new digraph the earlier 
monograph. On the basis of the graphic evidence alone then, i.e., not including loan 
contact and other forms of evidence, the diphthongization may reach back as early 
as 700 in the Franconian dialect, which is probably a conservative estimate despite 
the realization that chancellery documents (which yield the first digraphs in this case) 
may adhere more closely and longer to the established scribal tradition. 

1 H. Penzl, “Old High German <r> and its Phonetic Identification”, Lang., XXXVII (1961), p. 488 ; 
see also par. 2.1, pp. 197-98 in Penzl, “The Evidence for Phonemic Changes”. 
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a. Wiget’ s “ Romanische Lautsubstitution ” 

Wiget does apply graphic interpretation, but apparently distorts it by reverting to a 
rigidly hypothetical explanation. His graphic substitution theory (cf. 5.3.a) holds 
that the oldest OHG orthographic habits rest on a Latin tradition which often desig- 
nates diphthongs with simple graphs. 2 The OHG borrowing is then doubly rein- 
forced; it is a graphemic borrowing (the orthography) as well as a morphemic one 
(the loans), occasioned by Romance contact. 

Wiget places the diphthongization in Romance in the fourth/fifth century at the 
latest, for which he cites the two doubtful inscriptions, mbit, 419 and died, 671. For 
OHG he concludes no absolute but relative time and place when he writes : “Da die 
lat. Buchstaben o, e bei der tibernahme der lat. Schrift zur Widergabe deutscher 
Worter im 8/9. Jh. auch uo, ie bezeichneten, so konnten sie auch sehr gut fur deutsches 
uo, ie verwendet werden ... ; fur die Chronologie des ahd. Wandels ... geben sie keine 
Anhaltspunkte. Er kann schon in vorliterarischer Zeit eingetreten sein.” 3 For Wiget, 
then, the OHG diphthongization is “romanische Lautsubstitution” 4 which, he claims, 
spread in a south-north direction analogous to the OHG consonant change. 5 

Phonetically his theory also seems unsound. Brinkmann argues against it thinking 
that if Lat./Rom. e and o represented the OF rising diphthongs (Wiget does not 
specify whether they were rising or falling at the time of contact), then they could not 
possibly also reflect the OHG ie, uo which he considers as falling (cf. 6.3.c below). 
Secondly, neither Brinkmann nor Steinhauser 6 7 accept the idea that <e> and <o> 
necessarily represented the diphthongization’s end-product /ie/, /uo/. Too much 
graphic residue remains, especially the more frequent <oa> and <ea>, which, according 
to Brinkmann and Steinhauser, should fit temporally somewhere between the old 
monograph and the final new digraph (cf. 4.0.C below). 

Wiget is aware of the actual digraph spellings as <ea> but he denies the possibility 
of any practical application of them in his theory that maintains, e.g., that Lat./OHG 
<e> has the value of “... zweigipfliges e (oder besser schon ie)”.’’ He formulates this 
theory with total neglect of the overt evidence. That <ie> does prevail later, Wiget 
considers as graphic normalization and the tendency to write phonetically, both of 
which stem from a Carolingian orthographic reform ; 8 for him this <ie> representation 
is a fact which is independent of the real diphthongization process. 

2 Wilhelm Wiget, “Altgermanische Lautuntersuchungen”, Eesti Vabciriigi Tartu Ulikooli Toimetused. 
Acta et Commentationes Universitatis Dorpatensis; B, Humaniora, II (1922) p. 22 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 22. 

4 Brinkmann, p. 178, calls Wiget’s theory thus. 

5 Wiget, p. 25. 

6 Brinkmann, p. 178; Steinhauser, p. 92. 

7 Wiget, pp. 26 and 28 ; his ‘monograph equals diphthong premise’ reduces his graphic interpretation 
to a stalemate, a position which he avoids in his more realistic <ao> <Gmc. *au discussion, cf. his 

p. 26. 

8 Ibid., p. 28. Steinhauser, p. 96 notes, however, that in Franc, there are cases of <ie> and <uo> 
writings already prior to the Carolingian reform. 
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b. Hassmann s Interpretation 

Hassmann, however, is occupied with the actual spellings. For him <uo>, <ie> are 
undeniably Franc, where they appear already in the earliest MSS. He considers <oa> 
Alem. and thinks it phonetically proximate to the old monophthong. <ao> is an early 
sporadic Bav. writing which, he maintains, is not necessarily a sign of scribal error, 
but may be one of overlong quantity or of the later Bav. <ou>. 9 

Hassmann dissects, so to speak, the sound change in several ways. For Franc, he 
thinks uo and ie only represent an intermediate state of the change of Gmc. *6 to 
Franc., East-mid-Germ., NHG u ( *e to i ). For Bav. on which his interest is focused, 
Hassmann proposes a bipartite diphthongization. Mid. and So. Bav. experience a 
diphthongization in which the final stage is uo (ie). This, he says, was prompted by 
Romance influence in POHG. The same stage was achieved later (in the ninth 
century) south of the Danube by Franc, infiltration coming from the West. 10 Later 
diphthongization took place in the northern part of the Bav. area, proceeding from 
the section around Regensburg, and resulted in the diphthongs ou, ei. 

As a partial explanation for this twofold diphthongization on Bav. territory (/ie/, 
/uo/; /ei/, /ou/) Hassmann cites Meyer-Liibke’s psychological reaction theory: “Der 
Obergang von der Mittellage zu dem einen Extrem hat bei einem Teil derer, die diese 
neue Aussprache horten, zum anderen Extrem gefuhrt.” 11 The <o> and <e> which 
were retained in early Old Bav. to a greater extent than in the other dialects Hassmann 
describes as “zweigipflig”. 12 


c. Steinhauser s Theories 

The study of Steinhauser, (“Zur Diphthongierung von Germ, e 2 and o”) is based 
extensively on theory and, therefore, makes little use of graphic evidence. 13 Like 
Hassmann, Steinhauser segments the OHG diphthongization and spans the sound 
change between two monophthongs, i.e., from *e to i and *6 to u, in which the diph- 
thongization is only a stage inbetween. But, whereas Hassmann is concerned with 
two connected levels, Steinhauser considers three independent ones : 

1) e 2 , 6 > ?a, qa 

2) ?a, Qa > ea, oo > ie, uo 

3) ie, uo > i, u 14 

8 Hubert Hassmann, “Entwicklungsgeschichte der Zwielaute in den Mundarten der bayrischen 
Oberpfalz und Westbohmens”, Teuthonista, V (1928/29), pp. 190 and 192. 

10 Ibid., p. 191. Brinkmann, p. 179, rejects the assumption underlying the double appearance of ie, 
uo in Bav. by denying Romance influence at that time (pre- and early OHG) and particular place. 

11 W. Meyer-Liibke, Einflihrung in das Stadium der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft, 3rd ed. rev. 
(Heidelberg, C. Winkler, 1920), par. 71. 

12 Hassmann, p. 192. 

13 Steinhauser, p. 88, explains the objective behind his methodology: “Vielmehr soil gerade in der 
vorliegenden Untersuchung gezeigt werden, wie ich mir eine psychologische Begriindung, die durch 
Beriicksichtigung des Wesens und der zeitgeschichtlich bedingten Einstellung der redenden Menschen 
den sprachlichen Erscheinungen naher zu kommen trachtet.” 

14 Ibid., p. 94. 
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The first level, according to him, was experienced commonly by Rom. and Germ, 
which bordered Rom., namely Franc. He times this change at as early as possibly the 
Sixth century on the basis of a single loan borrowed before 750, OHG phruonta for 
which he postulates a Romance *proenda. The -oe- had to be assimilated by Gmc. *6. 
Germanic must have retracted the accent to -oa-, and the Gmc. *6 in being able to 
render the Rom. sound must have already been diphthongal, e.g. p° , p 3 . 15 

The second level was achieved in Franc, independent of Rom. and independent of 
the first level. Instead, he associates the change of Franc, ga, ga > ie, uo with the 
closure of *e 2 and *d which supposedly occurred in OS, OE and ON in the eighth 
century. Steinhauser explains : “Ich nehme an, dass die germ. Langvokale e 2 und o 
durch eine im 8. Jh. aufkommende Neigung zur Straffung der Mundmuskulatur im 
As. (und anschliessend wahrscheinlich auch im Ags. An.) zu geschlossenem e und 6 
geworden sind und dass dieselbe Welle bei ihrem Vordringen nach Westen und Siiden 
die frk. und obd. Diphthonge ga, ga fiber ea, da zu ie, uo emporgetrieben hat.” 16 For 
seventh and eighth century Rom. ga, ga, Steinhauser assumes an earlier stage of g 3 , p° 
which he places in the fourth and fifth centuries, i.e., soon after the lengthening in free 
syllable. The progression toward ie, uo Steinhauser holds to be a result of the 
Carolingian reform. 17 

Steinhauser’s theses suffer mainly from lack of evidence. Brinkmann thoroughly 
refutes his explication of the Rom. ea-, oa-stage and adds that there are no data to 
substantiate it. 18 For the lack of OHG oa-citations in Franc. Steinhauser himself 
offers the reason that this is because of maintenance of a definite orthography, by 
which he implies that it could not render oa as such; he claims: “Hier [im Frank.] 
fehlt die Zwischenstufe oa aber nur aus dem Grunde, weil im deutschen Nordwesten 
zu der Zeit, als man sich vom rom. Schreibgebrauch lossagte, die Stufe uo bereits 
erreicht war.” 19 Steinhauser obviously follows the Wiget idea that Lat. and therefore 
Rom. orthography did not usually signal diphthongs. Furthermore, although 
Steinhauser speculates as to whether Franc, had uo before 750 because: “... eben hier 
das Zeugnis der Zwischenstufe oa fehlt”, he concludes nevertheless : “Doch dfirfte der 
Wandel von oa > uo auch im Frank, nicht viel weiter zurfickliegen, weil wir ihn im 
Alem. in der Zeit zwischen 760-80 beobachten konnen.” 20 

As a last resort to substantiate an oa-level Steinhauser gives a psycholinguistic 
explanation for the missing <oa)-evidence. He claims that the average speaker could 
hardly distinguish the diphthong phonetically but rather thought he heard the old 
monophthong and, therefore, the diphthong is rendered by monophthongal graphs. 21 
Brinkmann says that the oa-evidence is also lacking for Bav., and that Alem. alone 

16 Ibid., pp. 93-4. 

18 Ibid., p. 97. 

17 Ibid., p. 91. 

18 Brinkmann, p. 180. 

19 Steinhauser, p. 92. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Ibid., p. 107. 
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provides it, but in Alem. a final ia and ua rather than ie, uo are attained. Brinkmann 
states: “Da ist fur Steinhausers Annahme von zwei Diphthongierungsstufen kein 
Raum.” 22 To be sure, the entire oa-Ievel of Steinhauser appears to be built on pure 
speculation. This serves as an example for what commonly seems to be the difficulty, 
namely that assumptions and broad generalities have been used to bypass strict 
observation of more complete data. It is the object of the following sections to 
reinvestigate the material, and thereby provide an insight into the problems introduced 
here as time, place, and levels. 


4.1 <o> AND <oo> FOR Gmc. *6 
a. <o> 

OHG <o> and <e> are usually understood to be symbols with monophthongal value 
representing OHG /o/ and /e/. Wiget (4.0.a above) considered them diphthongs; 
within the confines of a specific corpus, however, their value may be found to be 
different. So, for example, Sonderegger in discussing the Alem. Deeds from St. Gall 
in conjunction with their “Vorakte” concludes that <o>-spellings as Rodruda (764), 
Rohpert (782), Rodinc (799), Rodpert (805), Rodola (811), and Rodalo (838) of these 
“Vorakte”, which are matched by corresponding diphthongal writings in the Deeds, 
do not represent the monophthong OHG /o/. Accordingly, their /o/ is to be considered 
he writes, as: “... eine im Zuge der Verkiirzung oder Schwachung von zweigliedrigen 
Namen vorsichgegangene Monophthongierung”. 23 Although the evidence is by no 
means conclusive, the possibility of such an interpretation must be admitted. 

Another case is the <o> value in the Bav. Freising Deeds which some scholars 
believe underwent editing by Cozroh. Schatz maintains that <ao> < Gmc. *au was 
changed to <o> (cf. 3.2.b). To be sure, the many <o> for Gmc. *au are irregular for 
Bav. as early as 747 and onward to the beginning of the ninth century. 24 In connection 
with this might be noted Wagner’s concern that <o> for Gmc. *6 seems to increase 
rather than decrease in the period 762-780. 25 

OHG (o) representing Gmc. *6 is generally assumed to be a mid back vowel [o:]. 
The possibility of dialect variations in the coloring of the [o:] must be admitted. For 
example, it is conceivable that the Bav. [o:] may have differed from the Franc, [o:]. 
From the graphic evidence it appears that the old (<Gmc. *6) and the new OHG /d/ 
(< Gmc. *au), though not merging, were phonetically close in Bav. The Bav. (ao> for 

22 Brinkmann, p. 182. 

23 S. Sonderegger, “Das Althochdeutsche der Vorakte der alteren St. Galler Urkunden”, ZfMafg., 
XXVIII (1961), p. 269; Weinhold in Bairische Grammatik (Berlin, Ferd. Diimmler’s Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1867), par. 53, p. 63., cites the name Chonrat as a word still written with <o>. Perhaps, as 
in the “Vorakte”, this <o> writing may symbolize a new monophthong; the NHG form retains a 
monophthong. 

24 See Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 45. n. 2, p. 42. 

26 See fn. 17 and 18 of 3.2.b. 
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<oa> (cf. 3.2.b) might indicate this. In Bav. the first digraph spelling is <oa>; the 
reflex of Gmc. *0 split into two different elements, the first with the quality of the 
original long vowel. The <o> of the diphthong may be quite different from the Gmc. 
* 0 , but it must be closer to it than the first element of the Franc, /uo/. Whether Gmc. 
*o broke into [oa] in one dialect and [uo] in another, thus warranting phonetically 
two different original [o:] pronunciations, can only be a matter of speculation. The 
graphic evidence would point to it, but the possibility of incomplete evidence must 
be admitted (cf. Steinhauser, fn. 20, 4.0.c above). More reliable is comparison with 
modern dialect situations which would make a variation in [o:] pronunciation a 
reasonable possibility. (The <o> as [o:] is further described as part of the total pattern, 
cf. Chapter YI). 

b. <oo> and (ee) 

In the Bav. glossary R besides <oa> and <ao> the digraph <oo> is used 21 times. 
Otherwise R maintains the old <o> 76 times and has 16 <o>. <oo> writing in Franc, 
and Alem. is less frequent by far and about the same in both. The situation is similar 
for <ee> which occurs with the ratio 6:2:1 for Bav., Franc, and Alem. respectively. 
The so-called “tenacity” to <o> in Bav., the fact that <oa> is Bav., and the appearance 
of a graphic diacritical distinction between <o> and <o> in R would seem to allow the 
consideration of <oo> as a possible diphthongal spelling, in Bav. at least. However, 
when considering the graphemics for the remainder of the long vowel system in R, 
one finds : 26 

long a (Gmc. *ij) written <a> c. 80 x , <aa> 22 X , <a> 12 X 

long i (Gmc. *i) written <i> c. 64 X, <ii> 22 X, <i> 8x, <ii) 1 X 

long u (Gmc. *«) written <u> 34 x , <uu> 24 X , <u> 1 1 X 

long o (Gmc. *au ) written <o> 5 X, <o>2x 

long e (Gmc. *ai) written <e> 28 X , <ee> 3 X , <e> 3 X , <?> 3 X , 

<ae> 5 X , <*> 2 X , <*> 3 X 
long e (Gmc. *e 2 ) written <e> 3 X , <ee> 2 X , <e> 2 X 

Thus it becomes evident that probably <oo>, <ee> as well as <o>, <e> express, like <o>, 
<e> monophthongal values only. 


4.2. <oa> FOR Gmc. *d 
a. <oa> in Alemannic and Bavarian 

Whereas the early OHG <o>, <e> and later <uo>, <ie> are taken on the whole at face 
value, the interpretations given other graphs are often in the form of surmises. Over 
half the Franc. <oa> are proper names which always require special consideration. 
Proper names may represent archaisms ; the whole names or parts of them may even 


6 Wttllner, pp. 8-13. 
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become a stock, or “frozen”, form. 27 An example of a “frozen” form is the Lgbd. 
Roadpertus scarius of the year 905/6 which Bruckner quotes as: "... die einzige Form, 
in der o nach ahd. Weise diphthongiert erscheint. Sie ist mit Sicherheit als obd. zu 
bezeichnen, ...” 28 

The etymology of many OHG names is difficult to ascertain. Some of them have 
been latinized; others which are compounded often present the problem of arbi- 
trarily splitting the morphs (cf. also 3.4 above). Socin, for example, is skeptical about 
Chroacario (No. 6 in 3.2. a) of the Weiss. Deeds when he writes: “... oder gehort das 
erste a zum zweiten Compositionsteile?” 29 In the same document <oa> occurs as 
No. 7, Chroadmundo and in other forms which Socin does not list as reflexes of Gmc. 
*6. Erloaldo and Uueroaldus are two such entries, the latter of which is matched by 
JJueraldus. The double spelling <oa> and <a> could be helpful, if the etyma of these 
names were clear. 

Very little information can be extracted from the Franc. <oa> data, if indeed they 
are native Franc. Both Alem. (3.2.c above) and Bav. (3.2.b above) sources yield a 
workable amount. The Bav. citations are given together with <ao> spellings for Gmc. 
*6, which appear to be uniquely Bav., (the <ao> of Franc. Uuigrao is very probably a 
contamination). The digraph <ao> is proper as such to the OHG monophthongization 
and occurs in both Alem. and Bav., but with great frequency only in Bav. 30 The two 
digraphs are listed side by side because of the rather common interpretation 31 that <ao> 
is a scribal error for <oa>. Yet <ao> may be relevant since there are at least 32 
instances of it, although only six are in common nouns and 16 of the proper names 
have the sequence aodal/aodd. There are two interesting pairs — Oadalgoaz : Aodalgoz 
(Salzvb. 8th/9th c.) and soazono : saozono (Freis. Isidor Gl. 850-75). If both names of 
the same pair are reflexes of the same etymon containing Gmc. *6 in the first half and 
Gmc. *au in the second part of the compound, 32 then within the individual words the 
two are distinguished. On the other hand, the fact that Gmc. *6 can be written <ao> 
suggests the posssibility that one may interpret the variation as revealing the phonetic 
proximity between certain reflexes of Gmc. *o and Gmc. *au in Bav. 

In the Freising Deeds, which have 174 cases of <oa> for Gmc. *6, there are three 
doubtful <oa> writings for Gmc. *au: Deed No. 2 (747) Oatiloni 2 X and Deed No. 9 
(758) has Oato. In the same documents are instances of <oa> for Gmc. *6: Hroadolti 
and Goatfrid in No. 2, Poatilinpah in No. 9. No. 2 shows also the spelling <o> for both 

27 Georg Baesecke in “Das Ahd. von Reichenau nach den Namen seiner Monchlisten”, PBB, LII 
(1928), p. 105 notices: “Dass die entwicklung nicht am laute haften muss, auch am worte haften 
kann, ...” 

28 W. Bruckner, “Die Sprache der Langobarden”, QF, LXXV (1895), p. 96. 

29 Socin, p. 222. 

80 Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grcimmatik, par. 37, p. 33. 

31 See Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 39, n. 5, p. 35; K. Weinhold, Bairische Grammatik, par. 67, 
p. 74; and Schatz, Altbairische Grammatik, p. 18. 

32 The sequence oad- overlaps with uod-, nad-, ltd-, od-, and and- ; cf. E. Forstemann, Althochdeutsches 
Namenbuch, Vol. I: Die Personemamen von den altesten Zeiten bis zum J. 1100, 2nd ed. rev. (Bonn, 
P. Hansteins Verlag, 1900); cf. fn. 58 below. 
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the old and new /o/ in Hrodeo and Cozrati, respectively. The <ao> ~ <oa> ~ <o) con- 
fusion for both the monophthongization and diphthongization would tend to indicate 
some type of merger which, as is known from the later development, did not take 
place in the Bav. dialect. Since there was no actual phonemic merger, the graphic 
confusion is limited in time and location. 

b. <oa> and < ou > 

Brinkmann describes the <oa)-spelling as a: “Kompromiss zwischen heimischen 6 
und frank, mo.” 33 Whereas several phonetic and phonemic interpretations of such a 
statement are possible, it is linguistically vague and unscientific. The <oa> is chiefly 
Alem. and Bav. In Alem. no <ao)-writing for <oa> from Gmc. *d is found. <ao) for 
conditioned Gmc. *au (i.e., *au going to o) is infrequent in Alem. when compared with 
the common Bav. <ao> for Gmc. *au. 3i Evidence of the other phase of the change of 
Gmc. *au, i.e., the rounding and raising of the first element resulting in the diphthong 
/ou/ is found earlier and more frequently in Alem. than in Bav. 35 Weinhold, in fact, 
doubts the phonetic value of o in the Bav.-<ou> spellings, thinking that it inclines 
toward [a] whereas the Alem. <ou> probably has more of an [o]-sound. 36 This is 
pertinent to the <oa)-spellings in that Alem. documents which have to a substantial 
degree <oa) from Gmc. *6, namely the Keronian Glossary and the St. Gall Deeds, 
lack <ou> from Gmc. *au. 31 On the other hand, documents of about the same time as 
the above deeds and glossary and in which <oa> for Gmc. *6 is the rare exception, 
as Rb. or certain MSS of the Reichenau Monks, have <ou>. 38 It appears then that an 
Alem. text having habitual-<oa> has <au> and not <ou> and vice-versa. This could 
imply that <oa> in these documents is not typically Alem., perhaps it is borrowed, or 
infiltrated. If this is not the case and <oa> is native to Alem., then it very possibly 
differs from the Bav. <oa>. 

Hassmann says : “In Alem. tritt nach 760 oa auf, dass sich noch heute als ga in der 
Mda. erhalten hat.” 39 Weinhold writes for Bav. : “Das heutige oa des bair. Dialects, 
ein dumpfes o mit nachschlagendem a, ist von dem alten vollig verschieden und eine 
Abart des langen d....” 40 It is reasonable that the Old Bav. and Old Alem. /oa/ differ 
phonetically in view of the present-day /oa/ in each dialect. It is likewise plausible 

33 Brinkmann, p. 72. 

34 See fn. 30 above; Weinhold, K., Bairische Grammatik, par. 67, pp. 73-4; Weinhold, K., Aleman- 
nische Grammatik (Berlin, Ferd. Dummler’s Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1863), par. 50, p. 50. 

35 Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, par. 31, p. 31. 

36 Weinhold, Bairische Grammatik, p. 101 ; Weinhold, Alemannische Grammatik, p. 66. 

37 R. Henning, p. 118, cites one case of <ou> for Gmc. *au: Louphaim, otherwise all <a«>. Kogel, 
p. 22, reports no instance of <ou>. 

38 R. E. Ottmann in Grammatische Darstellung der Sprache des Althochdeutschen Glossars Rb (Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1886), p. 16, records: “... 41 au (dazu saul, saulus), 21 ou, 2 o“”; 
Baesecke, p. 106, writes: “... au fehlt.” 

39 Hassmann, p. 190. 

10 Weinhold, Bairische Grammatik, par. 97, p. 98. 
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that Old Bav. /oa/ differs from Mod. Bav. /oa/ and Old Alem. /oa/ from Mod. Alem. 
/oa/ since their distributions differ. Hassmann approximates Swabian qu with OHG 
oo (o). 41 However it differed interdialectally ; the OHG /oa/ was doubtlessly diph- 
thongal and may well have been a full diphthong. 

c. <om> for Gmc. *6 

In the data the <ou> for Gmc. *6 is distributed mainly between the two Upper German 
dialects. Alem. has 22 citations, Bav. 28 plus several unlisted. They include the 
possible allographs <ov>, <ov>, and <ou>. The allograph <o> is also believed to be a 
variation of <(ou>. 42 

The <ou> does appear in most Bav. texts beside <o>. The Viennese Genesis has one 
<ou> beside 4.5% <o> and 90% <uo>. Perhaps some (or all) of the <o> are /ou/. On 
the other hand, since both occur, there may be a distinction. Weinhold thinks that 
<ou> and <o> are one and the same with regard to <uo> and a case of graphic 
metathesis only. 43 Hassmann, however, believes this <ou> to represent a type of 
diphthongization which develops from Gmc. *d but in late OHG and is restricted to 
parts of the Bav. area, (cf. 4.0.b above). 

The situation is similar in Alem. The Sg. 1394, eleventh century glosses are edited 
with <ov> spellings for <o>. 44 In this document there is the entry prdvtelovften; the 
vocalic cluster in both syllables reflects Gmc. *au. Aside it are words as provdere and 
govti with Gmc. *6. In the Engelb. Gl. edited by Wackernagel 45 where <o>-spellings 
are retained as such, there exists an admixture of <uo }-(stuol), < d}-(broch ) and <ou>- 
( houba ) writings for Gmc. *5. One gloss, hobettoch, reflects Gmc. *au (OHG ou) in 
the first syllable and Gmc. *6 in the last — both with <o>. Two other examples of 
interchange are stouf and ouchsa with Gmc. *au and *o respectively. It seems likely 
that this <o> represents a point of phonic contact for the reflexes of Gmc. *au (OHG 
ou) and Gmc. *6; one component of the diphthongs may be identical. Weinhold 
believes in a merely graphic explanation, saying : “Indem fur uo and ou das gemeinsame 
Zeichen o gebraucht ward, ... so lag bei der Auflosung in zwei getrennte Buchstaben 
das Setzen von ou fur uo sehr nahe.” 46 In Alem. the evidence allows for an <ou> : <o> : 
<uo> interchange. The actual <ou> for Gmc. *6 in any one given corpus in Bav. seem 

41 Hassmann on p. 192 writes : “Das Schwabische kommt mit seiner Mittelstufe ga dem alten oo (6) 
am nachsten.” 

42 The “several Bav. unlisted” (cf. text) include ten references given by Weinhold in his Bairische 
Grammatik, par. 103, p. 103, and the 4.5% <o> in the Viennese Genesis (cf. text). The statistics 
(Appendix B) given may still not be absolute in distinguishing <ou> and <o> since many editors do not 
render them apart. Sievers in editing Otloh’s Prayer in Deutsche Sagversdichtungen des IX.-XI. 
Jahrhunderts (Heidelberg, Carl Winter Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1924) writes <ou> with <o> 
annotated, pp. 41-55. 

43 Weinhold, Bairische Grammatik, par. 103, p. 103. 

44 H. Hattemer in Denkmale des Mittelalters, Vol. I (St. Gallen, Verlag von Scheiflin und Zollikofer, 
1 884), pp. 325-28. In the introduction (p. 326) is written : “Wo wir ‘ov’ gaben, ist das V uberschrieben.” 

45 W. Wackernagel, “Biblische Glossen zu Engelberg und Rheinau”, ZfdA, III (1843), pp. 123-28. 

46 Weinhold, Alemannische Grammatik, par. 77, p. 71. 
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too few to extend this interchange to Bav. (the Viennese Genesis has e.g. one <ou». 

<uo> may be pronounced with two equally strong elements. The <ou>-and the 
<o>-writings may represent a tendency to pronounce the first element more strongly 
as the prominence of the o in the second writing clearly shows. In Mod. Up. Austrian, 
e.g., there are diphthongs signalled by <au>, <ua> and <oa>, all of which stress the 
first element 47 (cf. further, Chapter VI). 

Where equally represented, the <ou> probably differs from <o> in OHG, and 
probably the Old Alem.-<ou> and-<o> differ from the Old Bav.-<ou> and-<o>, as they 
all again differ from the modern [ou] in the respective dialects. That the Bav. and 
Alem. <ou> (Gmc. *o) differ in OHG is clear. The Old Bav.-aw (OHG ou) remains 
much longer than in Franc, and Alem. Toward the end of the ninth century it develops 
to /ou/, but Weinhold notes: “Aufgegeben ist au indessen auch im 10-12 nicht und 
gegen Ende des 13. Jh. drangt es sich wieder vor.” 48 He believes, moreover, that <ou> 
was somewhat of a scribal convention rather than indicative of a phonetic reality. 49 


4.3 <u> AND <a> FOR Gmc. *6 
a. “Later” <w> 

Some <u)-spellings signal already the beginnings of the new monophthong. Franck 
sees the <u>-writing as a transition from no to o. 50 Holzgraefe, in his study on the 
eleventh century Bav. Clm. 18140, refers to the remark of Braune, Helm, and Mitzka 
on scribal error (cf. fn. 27, 3.3 above) in order to reject the possibility of such error for 
an explanation of the many <u>-citations in Clm. 18140. 51 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka 
distinguish the <u)-writings as a Mid. Germ, u < Gmc. *5 and a defective Up. Germ. 
u for uo ( ua ). 62 They probably make the distinction because they see in the first the 
new monophthong which, to be sure, is a Mid. Germ, innovation. 53 It may be that a 

47 R. E. Keller, German Dialects (Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1961) pp. 208ff. ; 
Hassmann, p. 192, explains: "... (durch Straffung der Artikulation) zu uo und ie ... (durch Lockerung 
der Artikulation) zu ou und ei” (cf. 4.0.b); Frings in “Franzosisch und Frankisch”, ZfrPhil, LIX 
(1939), p. 271, says: “ou ist nichts anders als eine andere Druck-und Spannungsform von ue”\ Sievers 
in “Steigton und Fallton im Althochdeutschen mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung von Otfrids 
Evangelienbuch”, Aufsatze zur Sprach- und Literaturgeschichte : Wilhelm Braune zum 20. Februar 1920 
(Dortmund, Fr. Wilh. Ruhfus Verlag, 1920), fn. 2, p. 158, attributes /ou/ to rising modulation. 

48 Weinhold, Bairische Grammatik, par. 69, p. 75. 

49 Ibid., par. 99,p. 101, where Weinhold says: “Ueberdie Aussprachelasstder bairische Dialekt ...nur 
schliessen, dass sie nach dem a hingeneigt, also ou [OHGoh] melir Anbequemung an die gemeine 
Schreibart als wirklicher Laut war, ...” 

60 Franck, Altfrdnkische Grammatik, par. 44, p. 54, says: “Fur Durchgang von uo zu jungermfr. o 
durch einen u-Laut spricht wohl, dass als Monophthong zunachst fast nur u auftritt.” 

61 W. Holzgraefe, Die Sprache des Althochdeutschen Glossars Clm. 78740 (Halle a. S., Buchdruckerei 
des Waisenhauses, 1888), p. 17. 

62 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 40, n. 1, p. 36. 

53 Walter Henzen, Schriftsprache und Mundarten, 2nd ed. rev. (Bern, Francke Verlag, 1954), pp. 
237-38. 
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differentiation in another direction, or of another order, is the case, i.e., that a distinc- 
tion exists between the very early <u)-spellings and the later (u)-occurrences, both of 
which are found in all dialects. Perhaps this distinction should be primary. 54 

This so-called “later” <u> is described by Holzgraefe as: “... den Lautstand des 
Md. (u. Nhd.) reprasentierend”. 55 It is possible that the <u> signifies a sound with a 
slight offglide; there could be spellings for such a sound, e.g. unmuzza of Jb which 
Schindling explains as: “n mit nachgetragenem o”. 56 On the other hand it may also 
be a clear monophthong. If the latter is the case, the <u> is a long vowel but differs 
from Gmc./OHG/MHG u which diphthongizes in NHG, otherwise it would have 
undergone diphthongization. Possibly a quality distinction is primarily relevant or a 
quality distinction dependent on suprasegmental influence in the case of the new /u/. 
Whereas the new /u/ occurs only in a root syllable, the old /u/ is found in all positions. 
In so far as the continued development of the OHG diphthongization into later dialects 
shows a monophthong o-like sound or a we-, uo- type diphthong, the new /u/ may have 
been more open relative to the old /u/. 

b. <w> and (a) in Names 

The (a)-and early (u)-graphs are probably more enigmatic than the <oa>. Attempts 
have been made to explain the <oa>, but since (a) and <u) are very often considered 
aberrant (cf. fn. 28, 3.3 above), they are not subjected to investigation. The list in 3.3 
represents a closed corpus in which all the <a>- and <u)-instances are recorded 
together with <o)- and/or diphthongal spellings of the same names. The Weiss. Deeds 
alone among the Franc, documents show cases of (u) and (a) together. Here (a) 
is found in the roots Bab-, Bad-, Rad-, and Rah- ; <u> is in Brum-, Cruc-, Crud-, Mut-, 
Ud-, and Ut-. Several allowances, which must be made, are almost self-evident (cf. 
fn. 27-29 above). Proper names are not totally reliable in presenting the phonological 
facts; they tend to become fixed forms. In addition, if they are compounded, then 
one element may act differently relative to the other element. Again, a name or an 
element of it may be doubtful, e.g. Rad- (above) for which there exists also a root 
*RAD. 57 

Pairs can be found as U do (Deed No. 160): Ado (Deed No. 181) and Udalharius 
(Deed No. 128) : Adalharius (Deed No. 104), in which the first of each set reflects Gmc. 
*6 and the second Gmc. *a. Since <a> could reflect Gmc. *6, it might seem possible 
that the second form is only a variation of the first. The Weissenburg material, how- 
ever, provides an answer: in it there is an alternation of <a> <o> ~ {(digraph)) 

and of <u> ~ <o> ~ ((digraph)), e.g. Rading ~ Rodinga ~ Ruadingo and Cruccus ~ 

64 Franck, Altfrankische Grammatik, par. 45, n. 4, pp. 55-6, vaguely alludes to such a possibility. 

65 Holzgraefe, p. 16. 

56 Schindling, p. 16. Jb has two other <u>, but they are word-initial and contiguous to a glide. 
uuahst ‘nutrimenton’ and huhaldi ‘proclivis’. 

67 Forstemann, I, p. 1203. Every one of the seven <a> names, except Babuneuilare, listed for 
Weissenburg can be found in Forstemann as an *a-root as well as an *d-root. 
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Chroccus ~ Chroacus, but never is there a variation of <a> and <u> in the same name. 
The entire name is to be considered, since pairs of components of names can be 
found as, for example, the <a> and the <u> of the morphs Rad - ing and itod-mundus, 
of a Weiss, and Murbach Deed respectively. In view of the fact that both Rad- and 
Rud- in combination with their second components reflect Gmc. *6, it would seem 
that <a> and <u> are in free variation at least in the sequence R...d-; however their 
morphemic environment differs 68 (cf. also the Alem. fara : fura below.) 

In further comparing the Weissenburg names (list, 3.3) it can be noted that the 
seven different <a> names are occurrences of <a> before <b> or <d>. 59 The <u> is 
found in nine names before <cc>, <d>, <1>, <m>, or <t>. The diphthongal reflex for 
either the <a> or <u> names occurs in this list always before a dental. Nevertheless, 
the list is probably too limited to draw from these environmental factors any significant 
conclusion, i.e., for example, whether the names are stereotyped. 


c. <«> and in Word-forms 

The Alem. <a>- and <u)-citations are found aside each other only in the Keronian 
Glosses, where also the Bav. cases are best traced. The listing in 3.3 shows these 
instances, which contrary to the Weissenburg data are not names. Also unlike the 
Weissenburg <a)-citations, those of the Keronian Glossary do not have such a strong 
affinity to a-root words. Probably one-third to one-half of these <a)-spellings ( za 
considered only once) can in no way be derived from Gmc. *a. 

Of the five cases of <a> in the Bav. Pa three are in the morph za: za quemane, za 
gamezze, and zacangan. The Alem. K writes in comparison: zoahqhuomane, za 
gamezza and kikankan. Kogel appears dubious about za gamezza, (“fur o?”) 60 
probably because of the Ra zo kamezan. Although Pa’s za quemane is reflected by a 
diphthong in K, and is, therefore, also a strong case for Gmc. *d, all three Pa za 
citations may be doubtful. According to Kluge they can go back to either Gmc. *to 
or *ta. 61 It is noteworthy that za is spelled zu nowhere in the same document; the 

68 There is much phonemic overlapping in some names, although the fact that several minimal pairs 
of <a> and <u> can be found, points to a rather clear etymological distinction. The problem of over- 
lapping can be seen in the explication of a root as *Udo (cf. text above) which is listed in Forstemann, 
I, p. 1472 under the root *UD, to which he comments: “... obwohl seine scheidung von OD (5) nur 
eine unsichere sein kann”. In turn, for *OD he writes (p. 1175): “... Nach drei seiten ist es unmoglich 
diesen stamm reinlich zu scheiden : 1) von UD ... 2) von AUDA, wo ich die formen mit Od-, Ot-, 
lassen musste ... auch manches Oad-, Oat- kann leicht ungenau fiir Aod-, Aot- stehen ... 3) von Vad-, 
Vod- ... In der mehrzahl der formen ist dieser stamm gewiss als secundar anzusehen, aus OTHAL und 
anderem.” Both Forstemann and Schatz, “Das alteste Salzburger Verbriiderungsbuch”, p. 5, set up 
an *ud, *ut- form respectively, out of “necessity” because of frequency of occurrence. Whereas 
Forstemann supposes that the stem may have developed from the most varied sources, Schatz places 
it in ablaut with *ot <*aud-. 

69 Socin, p. 224, records Raliliolf under Gmc.*<5. His classification seems questionable in that the 
name may belong to the root *RAH\ Forstemann, I, p. 1243 does cite a Raholf. 

60 Kogel, p. 10. 

81 Kluge and Gotze, p. 891, write further: "... Neben das Germ. *to als urspr. Adv. stellt sich eine 
germ. Prap. *ta.... Adv. u. Prap. vereinigen sich in einer idg. Grundform *d6, *ds.” 
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za gamezza is of K, whereas zukilatot belongs to Kb. As in the case of the compounded 
Weissenburg names, it might be possible that a Gmc. *fo-form may be given a different 
spelling in certain phrase relationships. 

In the Alem Kb is what appears to be the minimal pair fara (‘oppido’) : fura (‘mam- 
mona’). According to Kogel’s systematization this <a> and <u> are both derived 
from Gmc. *d. 62 Graff lists fura under fora, fuora and glosses them with several 
definitions, among them ‘stipendium’ about which he writes: “In Riicksicht der 
letzteren Bedeutung (stipendium) ist aber auch Wurzel FA in Erwagung zu ziehen”. 
He then asks: “Gehort auch fuara ‘oppido’ Ra (cf. Kb fara ) hierher?” 63 /ara: fura are 
probably phonemically distinct; if overlapping occurs, it is on the part of fuara and 
then most likely one of meaning rather than of phonology. 

The suzlihho of Pa is reflected in K by suuazlihho which Kogel does not list as an 
<a>-citation reflecting Gmc. *5 as such, but places in a group of “Formen mit a” 64 
in a discussion on the occurrence of the word sozzi and its congeners. What the <a>- 
and <o>-spellings after <uu> in K indicate, Kogel does not say. suuazlihho appears in 
Kb, where the phonemic sequence /sw/ is usually (54 X ) represented by the graphic 
cluster <suu>. 65 Kb has also a form suuizza which is considered by Kogel as a case of 
graphic transposition, “... lies suuazzi.” 66 If the <a> were not a monograph, thus 
confirming that <uu> equals /w/, the scribal error could hardly have occurred here. 
As a result suuazlihho could be an <a)-form in free variation with suzlihho of Pa. 

The <a> ~ <u>-alternation may, however, be an etymological one analogous to the 
situation of the Gmc. *td (above). Kluge and Gotze record for the Gmc. root *swdtu- 
an IE *suad. e 7 In earlier editions (e.g. 11th ed., 1934) they posit beside it an ablaut 
root *sud, which may be reflected in Gothic sutis. 6S There is then the possibility that 
two different grades of the root show up in the <u)-/<a)-spellings. There is also 
the less likely possibility that the Lat. gloss listed aside these two forms, suauia, may 
have influenced the <a> form. 69 

d. The Phonetic Identification of <«> and (o') 

Socin makes the rather obvious statement about the pronunciation of the <a)-spelling 
that it inclines or points to the “helle Aussprache des 6" whereas the <u> is a “Ver- 
dunkelung des o”. 70 He further speculates that phonemically the <a> may represent a 

62 Kogel, p. II. 

63 Graff, III: Die mit den Labialen B, P {PH) anlautenden Worter (1837), p. 597. 

61 Kogel, fn. 1, pp. 10-11. 

65 Ibid., p. 48. 

6,1 Ibid., p. 11. 

67 Kluge and Gotze, 17th ed. rev., p. 766. 

68 Kluge and Gotze, 1 1th ed. rev., p. 607. 

60 Besides the above discussed suzlihho, Pa uses the word sozzi in four additional occurrences, two 
with <d> and two with <oa>. The correspondences in K are all spelled with <a>. See Kogel, fn. 1, 

pp. 10-11. 

70 Socin, p. 223. 
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transition to /ua/, /uo/ and <u> might be a contraction or a defective spelling for these 
diphthongs. 71 

In the Weiss. Deeds which have the greatest concentration of <a> spellings (20 x), 
the ordinary spelling for the diphthong is <ua> and not <uo>. The twenty <a>- 
spellings are paralleled by 21 <o> and seven <ua>. (The <a>, <ua> may indicate a 
tendency toward [a]). The <u>-writings total eleven which are paralleled by thirteen 
digraph writings and twenty <o)-spellings; there are no <a> here as there are no <u> 
in the <a)-group. The thirteen digraph spellings are not exclusively <ua> ; some are 
<uo> or <ua) and <uo> modified by diacritical marks. The Socin hypotheses (fn. 
7 1 above) that <a> is linked to the /o/ in the beginning phase of the diphthongization, 
and <u> linked to it as part of the final phase can find room in these statistics. It is 
possible that the <a>-group does not show the advancement in development as the 
<u>. The <a>-and <o)-spellings predominate, and there are no <uo)-or modified 
digraph spellings of it. In the case of the <u>-group, the twenty <o> may incorporate 
what could be <a>-spellings. The <u)-forms seem to decrease inversely to the diph- 
thongized forms. 

The Keronian Glossary yields ten cases of <a> (cf. 3.3 above.) 72 Two of these <a> 
are paralleled in at least one other MS by a diphthong «ua>, <oa», the other eight by 
<o> (one of them <o». There are also ten <u>-cases, three of which are paralleled by 
<oa>, three by <o>, two by zero, one by <oe>, and one by <a>? 73 — all at least once. 
The two <a> citations which appear otherwise as <oa>, zoa, and <ua),/wara, may not 
be etymological correspondences to za and fara (fn. 61, 62, 63 above). If these two 
cases are eliminated, then there is not any digraph citation beside <a> reflecting Gmc. 
*o. 74 The digraph spelling alongside the <u> forms is <oa>, (for .groentem, a spurious 
spelling, cf. 3.4). The Weiss. Deeds had one <oa> for Gmc. *d beside a <u> writing. 

It can be concluded that <a> and <oa> do not occur in the same words; they may 
symbolize like or same sounds. This possibility is supported by the fact that in the 
Weiss. Deeds some words with the root Gmc. *a are also written <oa> (cf. 4.2.a). A 
slight bit of evidence yet is the metathesis in the Alem. Kb sano (‘concilio’). It to- 
gether with the transposition of <a> in suizza (cf. fn. 58 above) definitely show an 
exchange of monographs, but not necessarily of monophthongs. Much of the data 
points to the fact that there exists a phonic affinity between the sounds represented by 
the graphs <o>, <oa>, <a> in the Franc. Weiss. Deeds and in the Alem. and Bav. 
Keronian Glosses. It seems possible that <a> represents an off-sound of Gmc. *o and 
it may even be diphthongal. If so, it is probably within the range of the sound signalled 
by <oa>, close to that of the <o>. 

71 Ibid. 

72 Kogel, p. 12, limits the data by considering sano of K as a case of “vocalverwechslung” and he 
deletes satot Ra equals sotod K. It is included, as written here, by E. Steinmeyer and E. Sievers in 
Die Althoclideutschen Glossen, Vol I: Glossen zu biblischen Schriften (Berlin, Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1879), p. 207. 

73 See fn. 64, 65, 66 for the questionable <a>-spelling. 

74 The <a>: <oa> of fn. 69 may have different etyma. 
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The situation with the {u> is less clear; its identification is much more speculative. 
There is no reason to assume a phonetic contraction for the <u> ; it too may have 
diphthongal pronunciation but more in the direction of the final diphthong. These 
<u> probably differ from the “later” <u> considered in 4.3.a above. 

4.4 SPURIOUS DIPHTHONGS 
a. gimat 

The gimat form is matched by a kimot of the Cod. Monac. 67 (9th c.), and this stem 
is also found in the data with multiphthongal sequences. In the same document as 
gimat (Clm. 18140) occur gimuot and gimuoit, the latter being also in the Monseer Gl. 
(9th c.). In Notker’s Boethius there is gemuohet and in the Cod. Einsidl. 155 (11th c.) 
gemugte. Such non-monophthongal variants make it doubtful that the <a> and <o> 
forms are phonetic. Rather than considering them truly monophthongized or con- 
tracted, it seems better to view them as defective spellings. 

b. <we) Spellings 

The <ue> of cruentem as most of the <ue> spellings in the data belong to the type 
which is derived from a root final vowel plus a vocalic suffix. Verbs of such a forma- 
tion are known collectively as verba pura. Nouns can have a similar structure as in the 
case of roa (cf. 3.4). The <ue> and the <oa> are called spurious spellings because they 
are graphically identical (homographic) with spellings representing the diphthongiza- 
tion of single vowels. 

<ue> in other forms (cf. 3.4) has to be interpreted differently, guetes is customarily 
described as assimilation, whether phonic or graphic is not specified, to a following e 
(cf. fn. 36, 3.4). The assimilation type seen in chuili is retrogressive partial phonic 
assimilation or umlaut. It is not conceiveble that forms as guetes and gisuenen could 
be umlaut spellings. There are very few of these early <ue> before <e>-spellings. 
Schatz lists besides the above two, two citations from Otfrid as examples, fuelen and 
irluegetun; from the Cod. St. Gall 295, cuetes ; from Jc, zikiuuerre and kifuege ; and 
from the Cod. Vaticanus Pa/1716 hiieb sih . 7S The last three may well be examples of 
umlaut; the two Jc citations are reflected overtly by umlaut in MHG and the hiieb sih 
is written as one word in the glossary. Even as two separate words it obviously has 
close juncture allowing umlaut. 76 The earlier mentioned gisuenen is also an umlaut 
form in MHG. The guetes and cuetes are the only two citations (other than those from 
Otfrid) which are not relatively certain umlaut possibilities. In the case of the two 

76 Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, par. 23, p. 26. 

76 H. Penzl in “Umlaut and Secondary Umlaut in OHG”, Lang., XXV (1949), p. 228, explains such 
an occurrence in Otfrid by close juncture : “A certain correlation between primary umlaut and close 
juncture is revealed by such phrases as Otf.’s meg ih...." 
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Otfrid citations and some additional seventeen which Kelle 77 quotes, umlaut cannot 
be assumed even where it would seem reasonable because of Otfrid’s practice of 
orthographic assimilation, imperfect though it was. Kelle lists also a fuer e;- 78 and 
makes special mention of its i-apocope. Certainly <ue> in fuer would then be a strong 
possibility for indicating umlaut by the very definition of umlaut. 79 

The assimilated <ue> as in guetes is designated as an “Abschwachung des Diph- 
thongs ua [uo]” by Kelle. 80 The term “Abschwachung”, quite commonly used for 
<ue>, 81 seems ill-suited, if not phonetically erroneous. Actual phonic vowel harmony 
or assimilation, as guetes might represent, at this time is, if at all, probably unique to 
Otfrid. That it was somewhat phonetic and not only graphic seems reasonable. 
gidue 2.19.17 of Otfrid is certainly not a case of this assimilation; it would seem to be a 
case of root vowel contiguous to inflection, but Wilmanns calls it a diphthong rhyming 
with thie. 62 It is an example of Otfrid’s effort toward vowel agreement with actual use 
of <ue>. Similarily, the <ia>, <io>, <ie> spellings include many examples of vowel 
agreement before <a>, <o>, and <e> respectively, though not exclusively. Whatever 
the phonic value of the assimilation in Otfrid, it probably is distinct from any umlaut 
sound, for example, the <ue> of suechet 5.4.41 from the <ue> of fuer 4.20.13. 


c. moita and stuoal Spellings 

moita occurs in the Tegerns. Vg. Gl. together and in variation with muota and muotta 
(“muoita?”). 83 By comparison with its variant forms, the <o> of moita may be Gmc./ 
OHG 6, the second element of a diphthong as /uo/, or it may even represent the first: 
perhaps it stands for a diphthongal or umlauted sound. Similar or like circumstances 
pertain to gemugte and luvnga which may be compared with longer forms as muoungun, 
for example. 

The only type which has neither umlaut nor root-final vowel derivation is stuoal. 
It is difficult to explain etymologically in that this form is a reflex of one which has only 
one organic root vowel originally. Another such case is the name Ruaodho of the 
Reichenau Monks, MS Nb (912), about which Baesecke comments: “... -uao ... zeigt 
die einfiihrung ... [of /uo/ presumably].” 84 There are about a dozen more in the data: 

77 J. Kelle, Otfrids von Weissenburg Evangelienbuch, Vol. II: Die Formen- und Lautlehre der Sprache 
Otfrids (Regensburg, Druck u. Verlag v. G. J. Manz, 1869), p. 463. 

78 Ibid. 

79 See W. F. Twaddell, “A Note on Old High German Umlaut”, Monatshefte, XXX (1938), p. 177, 

where Twaddell defines it thus: a group of modifications of vowels and diphthongs known 

collectively as umlaut occurred in connection with a following palatal element, i, I, or j.” Cf. also 
Penzl, “Umlaut and Secondary Umlaut in OHG”. 

80 Kelle, Vol. II, p. 463. 

81 So, for example, among others by F. Seiler in “Die altdeutsche Obersetzung der Benediktinerregel”, 
PBB, I (1874), p. 425; Weinhold, Bairische Grammatik, par. 107, p. 106. 

82 W. Wilmanns, “Metrische Untersuchungen fiber die Sprache Otfrids”, ZfdA, XVI (1874), p. 122. 

83 Graff, II: Die mit den Liquiden L, R, M und anlautenden Worter (1836), p. 601 ; likewise Bremer, 
“Germanisches E”, p. 67. 

81 Baesecke, p. 105. 
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vuo a sti, vuoacher — if <vu> does not equal /w/ of Clm. 18140 (1 1th c.); puoah, St. Gall 
295 (9th c.); Uoatila, Freis. Deed No. 609; two unnamed: <uoa> and <uao> in the 
Reichenauvb. ; and duoa five times in the Tegerns. Vg. Gl. In Ka there is a zoaatoit 
which Kogel interprets as scribal error for zoacatoit . 86 

Placing forms as <oa> with those as <uoa> implies that other such writings as uoto, 
Uoto, Salzvb. (8th/9th c.), may belong here. Besides digraphs modified by an acute or 
circumflex as, e.g. the Bav. Salevb. Roachere (3.2.b) there are very few marked by 
diacritics, about five in the Franc, data, two in the Alem. and twelve in the Bav. 88 Five 
of the Bav. occurrences are from the Tegerns. Vg. Gl. (11th c.): ars6oche,fraspootigi, 
gigrdoztu, roozzit and unmoozun . 87 Again, it is impossible to interpret these spellings 
with any certainty; perhaps they belong to <oo>. What is noticeable is that at least 
in the case of the Bav. data they are limited to three sources at most, and within the 
Salzvb. to the stem VVt-. 

Spellings like <iuo> in uierfiuozon may indicate umlaut. Although Pietsch writes : 
“... umlaut liegt wol nicht vor, ...”, 87 umlaut could be present in this word by analogy. 
The noun fuoz, originally w-inflected, is found in OHG declined both according to the 
u- and the /-stems, specifically in the dat. pi. 88 Since the /-inflection predominates in the 
paradigm, it is plausible that the above uierfiuozon contains umlaut through the 
pressure of the pattern. 89 This is more likely than a substitution in the ending from 
/i/ to /o/ or /u/. Otloh has the form apauuiorit, a three vowel sequence quite cer- 
tainly signifying umlaut. 

It was said that a form as moita could reflect part of an o-type diphthong. There 
are <oa>, <o a >, <9u>, 5 <uoa>, and five <oo> in the same document but not in this root ; 
<ou> is used in this root five times and (uoi) once ; there are also seven <o> of which 
Velthuis writes: “Graphisch wordt uo weergegeven door o ...”, 90 but again none 
employ this root. The citation is probably too late for the first element of this <oi> 
to be Gmc./OHG o. 

<o> contiguous to another vowel generally seems to be as early as the <o> spelling 
itself. This suggests its identity to be the same or similar to the OHG 6. Franck 
surmises that /o/ in such forms probably diphthongized, then underwent sandhi, 91 

86 Kogel, pp. 42-3. 

86 Of these, the following have been included in the <oa> writings in 3.2: the Franc. Weiss. Deed 
goat in which <o> is corrected to <u>; the Alem. Rb uuoafanti ; the Alem. Cod. Monas, heremit. 32 
rot ah \ the two Bav. Tegerns. Vg. Gl. fio a tar, a non-understood form, and uoazi, in which the <o> is 
the correction of <u>. (The last two are thus explained by H. J. Velthuis in De Tegernseer Glossen op 
Vergilius [Groningen, J. B. Wolters, 1892], p. 6.) Schatz in Althochdeutsche Grammatik, par. 23, 
p. 27, lists some of these marked digraphs with the trigraph writings. Ottmann, p. 14 describes the 
<oa> of uuoafanti as a “mittellaut zwischen oa und ua”. 

87 P. Pietsch, “Der Oberfrankische Lautstand im IX. Jahrhundert”, ZfdPhil, VII (1876), p. 356. 

88 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 220b, n. 2, p. 197. 

89 Penzl in “Umlaut and Secondary Umlaut in OHG”, p. 232, explains : “By analogy it [umlaut] was 
transferred to other forms, where no i-sounds had ever been present and where no umlaut sounds 
could have developed.” 

90 Velthuis, p. 6. 

91 Franck in Altfrankische Grammatik, par. 46, p. 56, writes: “Denkbar ware Ubergang des noch 
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which seems plausible at least for the first occurrences of the phenomenon. Tatian 
yields examples of the complete course of this with the infinitive trden( d’) which is also 
found as thruoen (y) and truen( d’). It would seem that once this pattern is established, 
the /o/ could be replaced directly by the /u/ through analogy. 

The modern reflexes of words with a three vowel cluster based on one original root 
vowel are uniformly pronounced with [u:], e.g. stuoal : Stuhl, puoah : Buck, (with 
umlaut) vuo a sti: Wiiste. There are four such citations in the data 92 for reflexes of 
Gmc. *e 2 (cf. 3.5.b). Three of them survive into NHG and all as [i:]. Sievers refers 
to such a form as a triphthong having rising-falling modulation. 93 The spellings 
involved are : 


<ei a > 

<uo a > 

<eia> 

<uoa> 

<eie> 

<uao> 

<*eo> 

<oua> 


<(oaa)> 


The evidence is too slight to speak of a comparative development between the *e 2 
and *6 groups. Two of the four words reflecting *e 2 are originally reduplicated verbs 
(cf. fn. 19, 2.1 above), and the <ei-> of the trigraph has been given interpretations 
peculiar to the development of these verbs. Karstien interprets <eia> as a graphic 
representation of the diphthong /ea/ with a close first element. 94 The <eie> and <‘eo> 
would still require an explanation, also the several *6 reflex trigraphs. The data 
reflecting *e 2 show no examples of digraph writings marked by a superscript other 
than by an acute or circumflex. There are some marked by a ‘hook’ <i§> in the Bav. 
Monsee Frag, and Alem. Rb; <§e> in the Bav. Freis. Deeds. 95 In the *6 reflex material 
a spelling as the <oa> in uudafanti (Rb) is obscure in that it might be dissolvable into a 
linear sequence as <uoa>. On the other hand, in the Salzvb. (8th/9th c.) is the pair 


nicht diphthongierten o vor Vokal zu u, aber wahrscheinlicher ist Reduktion Oder Schwund des 
nachklingenden Elements im Diphthongen vor dem folgenden Vokal....” Apropos this problem 
H. Paul in “Beitriige zur geschichte der lautentwicklung und formenassociation. 9. Noch einmal 
gotisch au vor Vokalen”, PBB, VIII (1882), p. 215, thinks: “Ob dabei iiberall das zwischenstadium 
uo oder ua durchlaufen ist, wird sich schwer mit sicherheit entscheiden lassen.” 

82 This does not include the pronoun group (cf. 3.7 above) which has five citations with clusters <tea>, 
<ige>, <iea>, <iae>; the last two could be paralleled to some o reflexes. It is doubtful whether the 
pronominal forms can reasonably be compared in the same group as the four *e 2 reflex citations 
because of their uncertain etyma. The IE *j which has influenced the paradigm may show up here 
(the <ige> spelling could point to this), which would eliminate these words from the three vowel 
group based on one organic root vowel. Also, the last writing, <iae>, is used in the Monsee Frag, 
twice, one time in iaer which is written nowhere else in the data as a diphthong or triphthong. The 
trigraph tendency may be a special peculiarity of the Monsee Frag. (e.g. tuoit of 4.4.d below). 

83 Sievers in “Steigton und Fallton”, fn. 2, pp. 158-59, writes: “Triphthongische Formen weisen auf 
steigend-fallende Betonung hin: so pihei^alt...” 

84 C. Karstien, "Altalemannisch BI-HEIALT”, PBB, LI (1927), pp. 25-6. 

86 Single graphs thus marked are <§> of the Hildebrandslied (Hild.) and <4> of the Freis. Deeds. 
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uoto and Uoto, in the former the <u) is modified, in the latter the <o>. In the same 
series as this pair occurs also Roachere (mentioned above). 

There is in no source an <oa> form aside an <oa> form, i.e. the two types of modi- 
fication, for example. Whether they signal the same modification cannot be ascertained 
with certainty. Generally a form with an acute (or circumflex) is considered to be 
modified suprasegmentally, whereas one with a superscript in letter form as < v > is 
thought of as a segmental indication. However, the Monsee Frag, have a pair siq\ siae 
(acc. pi. masc.) which can indicate that a diacritic other than a letter might have a 
segmental reflex. 98 Still another spelling qepo of the Freis. Deeds would show that <') 
and < have individual effects. But the <') may be relative to the segmental phoneme 
position in the word. Socin supposes that accent marks on word-initial diphthongs 
as in the case of several <ua) of the Weissenburg deeds are intended to keep the [ua> 
distinct from [wa]. 97 To be sure, in the Freis. Deeds a Jepo exists for the year 842. 

It appears very possible that something of the essence of the diphthongized *e 2 and 
*d can be found in the trigraph group (three vowel cluster or digraph diacritically 
modified). They are mainly Alem. and Bav. — a phenomenon analogous to the lack 
of <oa> in Franc, (cf. 3.2.a). Probably each example of this group can be said to 
consist of three bits or units, two segmental and a third segmental in free variation 
with a prosodic phoneme or vice versa (i.e., the third a suprasegmental phoneme in 
free variation). 


d. The Phonemic Status of Spurious Diphthongs 

All other examples in 4.4 are composed of two or three vowel groups with <w> «u», 
<(i>, <g>, or <h> which were designated by V in the cluster structure formations (cf. 
3.4 above). Braune, Helm, and Mitzka characterize the w, j, g, and h as “hiatus- 
hindernde Ubergangslaute” ; 98 they cite the forms bluoian, pluogen, bluowen, bluohan ." 
/w/ and /j/ are usually understood to be semivowels and <g> seems to be a variant of 
the /j/, perhaps only a graphic one. 100 /h/ as a glide is considered by some as the semi- 
vocalic alternate of the phoneme. 101 Sievers even speaks of a “voiceless vowel/ 
semi-vowel h”. w 2 For the purpose of immediate description it appears justifiable 

96 But Brinkmann, p. 165, contrary to G. Baesecke, Einfuhrung in das Althochdeutsche (Munchen, 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1918), par. 18, lb, p. 38, thinks that <ae> <Gmc. *ai is not a 
diphthong in the Monsee Frag. 

97 Socin, p.225. 

98 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 152, n. 3, p. 138. 

99 Ibid., pars. 117, p. 103; 110, nn. 2 & 3, p. 98. 

100 Ibid., par. 117, p. 102, says: “Im Inlaut nach Vokalen begegnety in der ganzen ahd. Periodenicht 
selten, aber nur nach langem Vokal oder Diphthong; ... Geschrieben wird es i, vor folgendem e, i 
dagegen meist g.” 

101 H. A. Gleason in An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics, 1st ed. rev. (New York, Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1961), par. 3.22, p. 38, writes: “Since there is no clear evidence that /H/ has 
or has not a counterpart in /h/, linguists differ as to the direction in which the evidence points.” 

102 E. Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetik, 4th ed. rev. (Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hartel Verlag, 1893), par. 
262, pp. 102-03 ; B. Bloch and G. Trager in Outline of Linguistic Analysis (Baltimore, The Linguistic 
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to designate <w>, <i>, <g>, and <h> as at least vocalic or vowel-like on the basis of 
similarity of distribution in these vocalic root stems (cf. e.g. bluohan above). 103 

There are examples in <V + v/i/g) but none have been found with <Vh>. The 
unruhliho of Ra contains an organic /h/, Gmc.*k. 104 Whereas <v>, <i>, <g> can be 
accepted as spellings for semi-vowels, the <h> can only be classified as one with 
difficulty. It can rather safely be said that all four have a degree of friction, (perhaps 
voicelessness), 105 and incomplete closure in common. Braune describes the /h/ between 
vowels as a “hauchlaut”. 106 Bremer on the one hand writes that the <h> is purely 
orthographic, on the other hand he calls it an indefinite consonantal sound. 107 Sievers 
in his Grundziige der Phonetik describes it as a chameleonic sound : “Ziemlich haufig 
richtet sich das h nach seinen Nachbarvocalen ; in aha, ihi, uhu bleibt die Stellung fur 
a, i, u durch die ganze Lautfolge beibehalten, ...” 108 Julius Hoffory in 1876 wrote of 
postvocalic /h/ (and he adds that it applies to /h/ intervocalically and finally as well) : 
“Er verhalt sich mithin zum vocale ganz wie ein tonloser consonant oder halbvocal 
zum tonenden oder mit anderen worten: das h ist ein tonloser vocal; das h a ein tonloses 
a, das h 1 ein tonloses i usw.” 109 

The phonemic nature of the multiphthongal clusters is probably only partially 
knowable. 110 However, certain inferences have been made especially on the basis 
of Otfrid’s rhyme structure. Wilmanns argues that the two-vowel sandhied forms 
(with the exception of some forms of tuon, cf. below) are disyllabic in Otfrid; he 
explains : “Sein (O’s) versbau zeigt, dass er in wortern wie hue, bluent, irmuit langen 


Society of America, Waverly Press, Inc., 1942), par. 2.10, p. 25, write: “The consonant [h], ... which 
we have described as a glottal spirant, ... can be alternatively regarded as a voiceless vowel.” 

103 For English, Bloch and Trager, par. 3.7, p. 51, describe an analogous situation: “Since /h/ here 
acts like /j/ and /w/ in forming compound syllabics with a preceding vowel, we group /h, j, w/ to- 
gether in a structural set . . . and label them semi-vowels.” Further evidence of like distribution can be 
seen in Otfrid which Bremer, “Germanisches E”, p. 65 notices: "... h schrieb man nur dann, wann der 
zwischen zwei vocalen sich bildende consonant weder ii noch j war, d.h. weder ein labialer noch 
palataler mundengenlaut, sondern ein gutturaler.” See, however, Hall, pp. 97-8. Sec. 4 of I. Rauch, 
“Phonological Causality and the Early Germanic Consonantal Conditioners of Primary Stressed 
Vowels”, in Approaches in Linguistic Methodology, suggests a possible affinity of the features of 
sounds like these with the features of laryngeals. 

101 Kluge and Gotze, 17th ed. rev., pp. 250-51. 

105 Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetik, par. 398, p. 153. 

106 Wilhelm Braune, “Ober die Quantitat der althochdeutschen Endsilben”, PBB, II (1876), p. 131 ; 
Sievers, in “Steigton und Falton...”, p. 153 speaks of a laryngeal h which effects rising modulation on 
the preceding vowel similar to the effect found in the Semitic languages, as with Arabic h. 

107 Bremer, “Germanisches E", p. 62; cf. also Bremer, fn. above. 

108 Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetik, par. 479, p. 180. 

109 J. Hoffory, “Phonetische Streitfragen”, Kuhns Zeitschrift, XXIII (1877), p. 556. 

110 Flasdieck, p. 317, says of the verba pura structures: “Die Beurteilung der gesamten Verhaltnisse 
ist dadurch so ausserordentlich erschwert, dass all entscheidenen Vorgange vorhistorisch sind. So 
bleibt in jedem Losungsversuch ein Unsicherheitsfaktor”, and p. 318: “Beim 6 Laut ist ein ent- 
sprechender Unterschied der Stellung in Zwei-oder Dreisilbern aus der historischen (jberlieferung 
nicht fassbar.” 
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vocal sprach, denn die zweite silbe ist hebungsfahig; es ist also in ihnen nicht u 
sondern u an die stelle von 6 getreten....” 111 

Flasdieck claims (cf. fn. 110) that the pertinent factors in the formation of these 
verb forms were pre-historical and that the historical evidence hardly allows the 
determination of accurate syllable division in them. This appears essentially correct. 
As an example can be taken four variations of the past participle of the verb gamojan, 
from the eleventh or twelfth century and from an Upper German dialect: 

gi mu ot Clm. 18140, (11th c.) Bav. 

gi mu it Clm. 18140, (11th c.) Bav. 

gi muo it Monsee GI., (10th c.) Bav. 

ge muo het Notker, (11th c.) Alem. 

In a morphemic synchronic analysis one is unable to decide whether in the first two 
forms one can assume a morphemic boundary between u and o, and u and i, i.e., 
between the stem vowel and the participle suflix -(i)t. 

Only forms as duen, duis, duit of the verb tuon are monosyllabic according to 
Wilmanns. 112 As proof he cites Otfridian rhymes as duif.giltit, 3.13.37; gidue: thie, 
2.19.11 ■,duit:zit,4J.61-,a.ndduit:quit, 3.17.15whichhedescribesasdiphthongsrhyming 
with simple vowels. 113 Wilmanns thinks that the u of these forms developed differently 
from the u of the other sandhied forms as in the verba pura. 11 * Other forms of the 
verb tuon found in the data contain anywhere from one to four vocalic elements: 
tot Pa; duit Otfrid; tuoit Monsee Frag; tuoie Notker. Citations like the last two in 
particular suggest that perhaps there is a direct relationship or mutual influence be- 
tween some forms of this verb and the verba pura. 

Wilmanns describes the first element of the spurious diphthong /ui/ as not only 
being short, but according to the Holtzmann idea, as also being consonantal <w>. 115 
This seems reasonable in that the second element of the diphthong bears the rhyme; 
in some cases this rhyme is with a short vowel, e.g. duit \giltit, 3.13.37 but duit :zit, 
4.7.61. Possibly the pronunciation of each occurrence of duit is relative to its rhyming 
partner. (A third type duit as in duit : quit, 3. 11. 5 may well be pronounced with con- 
sonantal /u/ followed by a long / i/.) Wilmanns 116 gives examples also of some *e 2 
diphthong reflexes which rhyme with both short and long vowels, so hiar : wachar, 
4.7.83 and hiar : war 4.2.34. In the case of the first pair it may be that the <i) is <j>. 

111 W. Wilmanns, “Die Flexion der Verba TUON, GAN, STAN im Ahd.”, ZfdA, XXXIII (1843), 
p. 425. 

112 Ibid. 

113 Wilmanns, “Metrische Untersuchungen tiber die Sprache Otfrids”, p. 113. 

114 See also H. M. Flasdieck, “AE. Don und Gan", Anglia LXI (1937), pp. 44-5, for his explanation of 
u in the tuon words. Prokosch, par. 75, p. 222, without doubt understates the situation when he 
writes : “OHG (Otfrid) didst, duit, etc. (w instead of uo as simplification of the group of three vowels).” 

115 Wilmanns, “Metrische Untersuchungen fiber die Sprache Otfrids”, fn. 2, p. 22; A. Holtzmann 
in Altdeutsche Grammatik, I, Pt. 1 : Die specielle Lautlehre (Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1870), p. 248., 
designates: “... fast dwit zu sprechen.” 

116 Ibid., p. 122. 
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Moreover, where two unlike diphthongs rhyme, the first element is probably conson- 
antal; two sets are gidue:thie 2.19.17 and giliar.muaz 5.7.38. These sets reflect both 
Gmc. *e 2 and *6; their assonances can hardly be indicative of the normal OHG 
pronunciation of the new diphthongs, since they result under poetic license. 

In NHG many of these roots are umlauted forms, which is not surprising if a form 
as pluait (‘bluht’) is considered. Perhaps polyphthongal spellings including an overt 
<i>, (j) or <g> were already pronounced as umlaut allophones in OHG. It would 
seem, however, that the <i> in pluait is not an umlaut spelling as such, but the third 
pers. sg. inflectional element. One could quote bluouuent, bluoient, pluogentiu in 
which <i> and <g> are glides, hiatus-breakers, as <w>, and not umlaut signals. On 
the other hand, since many of these roots eventually show umlaut, the <i> inflection 
or glide superseded any other as <w> or <h> in the paradigm. 

4.5 SPELLINGS FOR Gmc. *e 2 

Among the writings reflecting *<? 2 <ee> and <e> were discussed in 4.1.b along with the 
*o-material, and the multiphthongal and modified digraph spellings from *e 2 were 
considered with the *6 data in 4.4.c. The <e> will be described mainly in Chapter VI. 
The graphs which require phonemic/phonetic explication yet are in particular the 
<ea>, <ei> and <i>, and the <eo> and <io>. 


a. <ea> for Gmc. *e 2 

The <ea> data (cf. 3.6.a) would seem to allow the allocation of <ea> to two of the 
three dialects, either to Franc, and Alem. 117 or to Bav. and Alem. Bav. has the smal- 
lest number of citations (and they are limited to proper names and pronouns), but 
contrary to Franc, they are reasonably certain Bav. The Franconian list could 
virtually be eliminated if the Tatian y — <ea> were considered outside influences. A 
confusion with the OHG monophthongization, which might be looked for (parallel 
to the Bav. <oa> ~ <ao> ~ (o), cf. 4.2. a) to help clarify the <ea>-spellings, is non- 
existent except in the Hild. where <ae>-, <ae>-, and <?>-spellings all reflect Gmc. *e 2 
and Gmc. *ai, e.g. furlaet and raet. 118 Otherwise nowhere in the data is there <ae> 
for Gmc. *e 2 (two of the five polyphthongal *e 2 -writings in pronouns contain <-ae>, 
Monsee Frag., and one has <-ae». 119 But <ea> for Gmc. *ai is absolutely out of the 
question. 

117 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 35, p. 32, say: “... daneben tritt bald alem. frank, ea, nicht im 
Bair, auf.” 

118 H. Pongs, Das Hildebrandslied, Uberlieferung und Lautstand im Rahmett der ahd. Literatur 
(Marburg, Druck v. W. Hiitter GmbH, M. Gladbach, 1913), pp. 58-9. 

119 Both the Monsee Frag, and the Isidor are almost unique in Franc, for having some <ae>-writings 
for Gmc. *ai > e, but also for Gmc. *e; cf. Hench, “Der althochdeutsche Isidor”, p. 66, and Hench, 
The Monsee Fragments (Strassburg, K. J. Triibner, 1890), p. 102. 
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In considering some sort of Mod. Germ, survival of a sound represented by the <ea>, 
a situation similar to that of <oa> is found. Weinhold records a present-day ea for 
certain areas of Alem. as also for some Bav. regions. 120 In neither dialect does it 
reflect Gmc. *e 2 . 121 Phonetically the OHG <ea> must differ from the modern <ea> 
as follows from the <oa)-discussion (cf. 4.2.b). 


b. <e/> for Gmc. *e 2 

If there is any contact with the OHG monophthongization, it is probably not among 
the <ea>-, <ae)-writings and the like. Perhaps a connection can be made with the 
<ei)-spellings (3.6.b). The <ei> are mainly Franc, and Alem; they are relatively early 
and occur yet with the old monophthong. According to Brinkmann <ei> is also found 
for Gmc. *ai > e. Two of the three sources (the Franc. Gl. Xanti and Frankfurt Gl. 
139, the Alem. Rb) which form part of the data and which use <ei> for OHG e < Gmc. 
*ai, use it also for Gmc. *e 2 . These are the two Franc, texts. Brinkmann thinks 
therefore, that this <ei> may equal e. 122 Karstien considers the fact that the old Alem. 
glosses write <ei> for closed short e resulting from /-umlaut of a. 123 

However, the Frankf. Gl. Xanti and Rb also have <e> for ei < Gmc. *ai, a fact 
which could be interpreted in various ways. It might be used to disprove the assump- 
tion mentioned above that <ei> (for Gmc. *e 2 ) equals e; perhaps Gmc. *ai actually 
monophthongizes where it is not expected to, or scribal error may have occurred, 124 
among other possibilities. The data are slight from several points of view, but it might 
be possible that the <e)-and <(ei)-writing confusion does signal an overlapping best 
expressed by a compromise term as diphthongal. 125 The Franc, citation Weinheim 
would support such a contact. Some of the assumptions made for the pronunciation 
of OHG 6 < Gmc. *o can also be applied to the OHG e < Gmc. *e 2 , e.g. dialectal 
variation of its quality, proximity to the new OHG e ( < *ai). The latter point is 
carried in part by this occurrence of <ei> (used also for Gmc. *ai and <e> used for 
<ei» alongside the old <e> in some texts (cf. further Ch. VI). 126 

120 Weinhold, Alemannische Grammatik, par. 55, p. 53; and Weinhold, Bairische Grammatik, par. 
73, pp. 78-9. 

121 Ibid. ; L. Jutz, Die alemannischen Mundarten (Halle, (Saale,) MaxNiemeyer Verlag, 1931), pp. 49 ff. 
and pp. 133ff.; Keller, p. 210, includes <ea> in an Up. Austrian, whereas the Rh. Franc. Darmstadt 
dialect lacks it, pp. 166ff. 

122 Brinkmann, pp. 167, 173. 

123 Karstien, “AltalemannischeBI-HEI ALT”, pp.25-6; but, p.26, Sievers contends (in private corre- 
spondence with Karstien) that <ei> for umlaut e equals a diphthong. 

124 Brinkmann, p. 167, claims: “Rb wird ausscheiden miissen, da hier offensichtlich Schreiber- 
nachlassigkeit vorliegt”; Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, par. 27, p. 29, writes: “Im Alem. ist e 
fur ei viel seltener als im Bair., in dem e als Verschreibung gelten muss....” 

125 Brinkmann, p. 167, surmises for the Gmc. *ai reflexes in this case : “.. . umgekehrte Schreibung . . . 
Oder Unsicherheit, weil vielleicht zwischen e und ei keine feste Abgrenzung gait.” But for <ei> (Gmc. 
*e a ) he says, p. 173: “Da miisste ei doch wohl den Monophthong meinen (oder Fehler fiir ie?).” 

126 See also fn. 41 of 3.6.a above, which may pertain to the nature of the OHG e< Gmc. *e 2 , in 
regard to short quantity writings. 
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The Isidor uses <ea> in one verb form firleazssi (3rd pers. sg. pret. subj.). The same 
verb is also written firleizssi. Another such pair in the data is the Alem. Kb meato (dat. 
pi.) and meida (gen. sg.). Two such examples cannot establish a general trend, but 
they at least point in a certain direction. The <ei> probably may not be as clearly as 
diphthongal as the <ea> ; it has a place somewhere between the <e> and <ea>. In a text 
which has both spellings it is likely that only one signals a diphthong. No evidence 
is seen to determine two diphthong types here. Rather, it would seem analogous, to 
a degree, to the <a> and/or “early” <u> spellings for Gmc./OHG 6 (cf. 4.3.b, c, d). 

c. <z> for Gmc. *e 2 

The occurrences with <i> (3.6.b) are later, on the whole, than those with <ei>. 127 They 
are prevalent, if anywhere, in Bav. If the Franc. Rigila and Liba are based on Gmc. 
*e 2 and the five Alem Jb, Rd and Jc citations (two firro, two firrota and one uuillachan ) 
can be derived from OHG e 2 , then the (i)-spellings could be significant relative to the 
OHG f. The NHG reflexes of the two Franc, citations would require derivation from 
OHG z. The five Alem. entries, actually two roots, stem from an original Lat. e and 
were probably incorporated into the vocabulary during the OHG period when *e 2 
was already diphthongizing; therefore they are reflected by OHG z. 128 The NHG 
reflex of the <i> in firro (nom. pi.) and firrota (3rd pers. sg. pret.) is /ei/. These Franc. 129 
and Alem. <i)-spellings, if they are valid representatives of Gmc. *e 2 , could point to a 
direct approximation with OHG l, but this is rather unlikely. 130 

Holzgraefe describes the <i> as “... der nhd. Aussprache entsprechend, ...” 131 and 
Franck thinks that it is possibly a defective spelling for a diphthong. 132 In view of the 
fact that the <i> is found aside of <ie>, (in Clm. 18140, ten <i)-citations are aside of 
the predominant <ie> ; see <u>/<uo> in Clm. 18140, cf. fn. 51, 4.3.a), the <i> may already 
symbolize the new monophthong. 

d. <eo> and < z'o> for Gmc. *e 2 

The exclusively Alem. <eo> is not, contrary to Fasbender, limited to the Schlett. Gl. 
The correct explanation for this <eo>, it seems, is not necessarily the one which 

127 For example, the Franc. Koln Gl. cc (10th c.) has fleit, the parallel glosses of a century later, the 
Koln Gl. cc II has fliz. 

128 W. Franz, Die Lateinisch-romanischen Elemente ini Althochdeutschen (Strassburg, K. J. Triibner, 
1884), p. 42; Steinhauser, p. 104. 

129 Franck, Altfrdnkische Grammatik, par. 42.2, p. 52, assumes an z'-ablaut for the hir forms in 
Tatian. 

130 Perhaps Schindling is in error in listing the _/?r-forms. Wiillner, par. 1.3, p. 10, lists under *e 2 a 
pherintac and comments: “... (nicht auf lat. feriae, sondern direct auf parasceve zuriickzufiihren?)”. 
Cf. also the singular feratagum beside the two <i>-spellings in the Monsee Frag., Hench, The Monsee 
Fragments, p. 101. 

131 Holzgraefe, p. 15. 

Franck, Altfrdnkische Grammatik, par. 42.2, p. 52 and par. 38.6, p. 47. 


132 
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Fasbender gives, since he limits it to the reduplicated verb citations. Following 
Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, 133 Fasbender claims that the <eo> of ceosun and the like 
are due to the pressure of the pattern of reduplicated verbs reflecting a Gmc. *eu 
preterite. 134 Sievers and Scherer deny such a reason; Janko accepts it partially. 135 
Less than half of the ten citations are these reduplicated verbs, but they are, to be 
sure, all from the Schlett. Gl. : anakikeong, ceosun, neorin and uzkeoth. 

Fasbender lists only the four cases above. The noun jleod in the Schlett. Gl. he 
classifies under Gmc. *eu (for the root of fliozzan with the Gmc. *t softened to d.) 1M 
Perhaps this ordering is necessary to limit <eo> to the reduplicated verb spellings for 
his theory. Schatz 137 includes fleod as an *e 2 reflex. The Lat. gloss beside it is 
e/ec/ra, 138 which is virtually useless. 

The Schlett. Gl. anakikeong can be matched by a Franc, anagegiongon (Cod. Brux. 
18725, 9th c.) and a Bav. anagigiongan (Clm. 18140, 11th c.). Two Alem. glossaries 
give a fliod (‘ballium’) (Cod. Carolsruh St. P, 11th c. and Clm. 14689, llth/12th c.). 
The Rh.-Franc. St. Gall Cod. 292 (10th c.) also has a fliod. It does not appear that 
this word is so rare that the fleod of the Schlett. Gl. could not be another occurrence 
of it. 

The <io)-writings as the <eo)-writings are late; there are, however, some in all 
three main dialects, though mainly in Alem. The <eo>- and <io)-digraphs are also 
common spellings in OHG for reflecting Gmc. *eu. ls9 This /io/ (Gmc. *eu) finally 
coalesces with the new diphthong toward the end of the tenth century in /ie/. 140 It 
does not seem out of the question for the merger to have been dialectally earlier, 
perhaps before the ‘final’ /ie/. Janko assumes that if there is any interchange or an 
overlapping between the reflexes of Gmc. *e 2 and Gmc. *eu, then they must evince a 
mutual exchange of symbols peculiar to each one. 141 This actually occurs in some 
documents, 142 but the Schlett. Gl. have mainly <eo> beside one < J e) and one <io> for 
Gmc. *eu. Since reflexes of Gmc. *e 2 and of Gmc. *ew/OHG io finally merge, the use 
of <eo y for reflexes of both might indicate some degree of coalescence at that point — 


133 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 349, n. 1, p. 279. 

134 Fasbender, par. 6, p. 63. 

135 Sievers, “Kleine Beitrage zur deutschen Grammatik, II: Die reduplierten Praeterita”, p. 508 ff. 
Josef Janko, Review of Die Schlettstadter Vergilglossen by Joseph Fasbender, in AfdA, XXXII (1908), 
p. 275, writes: "... es ist daher m.e. die oben erwahnte directe wandlung von prateritalem ea zu eo 
( ceosun st. ceasun) und ein erst dadurch bewiirkter engerer anschluss an die II classe ( steozun ) 
anzunehmen.” (Class II equals *eu pret. ; class I equals *e 2 pret. of ablaut class 7, reduplicated verbs.) 

136 Fasbender, par. 12, p. 71 and par. 48, p. 112; Janko, Review of Die Schlettstadter Vergilglossen, 
p. 277, suspects rather that this d is the result of an alternate stem formation of OHG fliozzan. 

137 Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, par. 22, p. 24. 

138 Steinmeyer and Sievers, II : Glossen mit nichtbiblischen Schriften (1882), p. 678. 

139 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 47, p. 44. 

140 Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, par. 39, p. 34. 

141 Janko, Review of Die Schlettstadter Vergilglossen, p. 275, writes: “... eine solche {eo st. ea, ia in 
der 1 cl.) setzte aber im ahd. notwendig einen beruhrungspunkt beider redupl. classen, also ein laut- 
liches ausweichen des eo in der II cl. in ea, ia voraus....” 

143 Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, par. 39, p. 34. 
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a coalescence which is general and not restricted to the reduplicated verbs. The 
situation may be the same with the <io)-spellings for Gmc. *e 2 , except for Otfrid’s 
<io> where assimilation is again active (cf. end 4.4.b above). Merger with Gmc. 
*eu / OHG io can also be taken into consideration with <i>-spellings. 



V 


THE THEORY OF ROMANCE INFLUENCE ON 
THE OHG DIPHTHONGIZATION 


5.0 THE SPREAD FROM ROMANCE TO FRANCONIAN 

Frings and von Wartburg are the main proponents of the theory that the OHG 
diphthongization was caused by Romance influence. Specifically, the Rom. influence 
is the Old French (Northgalloroman) Diphthongization. The two diphthongizations 
are said to have mutually affected each other. Frings’ conviction is succinctly put in 
his statement : “Das Germanische griff mit seinen Langen in das Romanische ein, das 
Romanische griff mit Diphthongen in das Germanische zuruck.” 1 The case, however, 
is not simply one of reciprocity. Rather, it is complex in almost every aspect, particu- 
larly in regard to the OF diphthongization itself, which needs to be abstracted from 
what von Wartburg describes as: "... die ungeheuer verwickelten Diphthongierungs- 
erscheinungen in den romanischen Sprachen und Mundarten”. 2 

Frings and von Wartburg in keeping with theory localize its origin: “... in der 
Doppelsprachigkeit des Gebietes Loire, Schelde, Maas, Rhein, Mosel....” 3 This 
bilingual area resulted from several Franc, settlements forming a Franc, superstratum 
on the Rom. North-Gallic territory. 4 Because of the fact that the East-OF dialect of 
Wallon has diphthongization of *e and *6 also in closed syllable, 5 it is sometimes felt 
to have been the strategic interchange area. As an example of this Franck cites the 
Lat. loan presbyter into Rom. and Gmc. In OF it occurs nowhere as a diphthongized 
form except in the Wallon priestre . 6 

For the efficacy of a superstratum theory J. van Dam proposes two requirements; 
he says: “Eine gute ... Superstrattheorie muss zwei Bedingungen erfullen, erstens 
miissen die beobachteten Sprachveranderungen den artikulatorischen Gewohnheiten 
der beeinflussenden Sprache einigermassen entsprechen ; zweitens muss auch zeitlich 
ein gewisser Zusammenhang zwischen Eroberung und Sprachveranderung be- 

1 Frings, “Germanisch O und E”, p. 103. 

* W. von Wartburg, Review of “Umlaut und Diphthongierung in der Romania”, by F. Schiirr, in 
ZfrPhil, XVIII (1938), p. 378. 

3 Frings, “Germanisch O und E", p. 103. 

4 W. von Wartburg, “Die Entstehung der Sprachgrenzen im Innern der Romania”, PBB, LVIII 
(1934), pp. 219ff.; see also fn. 22 below. 

6 For particulars see L. Remade, “Le Probleme de l’ancien Wallon”, Bibliothique de la Faculte de 
Philosophie et Lettres de Vuniversite de Liege, CIX (1948), par. 11, p. 49 and par. 22, p. 62. 

6 Franck, “Der Diphthong EA, IE im Althochdeutschen”, p. 44. 
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stehen: ...” 7 To the degree in which these are recoverable, both conditions could 
probably be met by this sound change. 


5.1 THE OLD FRENCH DIPHTHONGIZATION 

Classical Latin has a five vowel system in which length was phonemic, therefore, ten 
vowels (e.g. palus (‘stake ’) : palm (‘marsh’)). In Vulgar Latin quantity opposition gives 
way to a quality distinction netting seven vowels : 

CL quantity :iieeaaoouu 

V V 

VL quality : i e ? a q 6 u 

In certain individual Romance dialects length is then signified by syllable structure. 
A vowel is long in free position, i.e., -CVC- or -CVSL- (S = stop, L = liquid). This 
length feature is probably no reintroduction, as such, but rather a reflex of the former 
Lat. quantity relevance which did not favor a -VCC- sequence (e.g. Stella > stela). 8 

VL Q > OF if, up (ue) and VL e, 6 > OF ei (oi), ou (eu) as exemplified by VL 
pede, novem > OF pied, nuef ; VL tela, solu > toile, seul. Rom. scholars are divided as 
to whether the diphthongization of the open and close sets are simultaneous. Ch. 
Bruneau, von Wartburg together with Frings place both in the early sixth century. 9 
Schlirr, who claims support in Meyer-Lubke’s explication of the diphthongs, 10 con- 
siders them to be significantly non-simultaneous. Schlirr distinguishes two stages of 
diphthongization for the open vowels: an earlier stage of palatally and velarly con- 

7 J. van Dam in “Substrato, Superstrato, Adstrato”, Reponses au Questionnaire Vme. Congres 
International des Linguistes (Bruges, Imprimerie Sainte Catherine, 1939) p. 50. 

8 See in Heinrich Lausberg, Romanische Sprachwissenschaft, I: Einleitung und Vokalismus (Berlin, 
Walter de Gruyter, 1956), pars. 156, 157, pp. 96-8 and par. 163, p. 101-02; cf. also in G. Rohlfs, Vom 
Vulgarlatein zum Altfranzdsischen (Tubingen, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1960), pp. 41-4, for a clear 
presentation. Rohlfs places the quantity displacement in the first centuries A.D., and certainly since 
the third century. Ed. Bourciez in Elements de linguistique Romane, 2nd ed. rev. (Paris, Librairie 
C. Klincksieck, 1923), p. 139 writes: “Vers la fin de l’Empire, ...” 

9 Ch. Bruneau, “La diphtongaison des voyelles frangaises”. ZfrPhil, LVII (1937), p. 182; W. von 
Wartburg, “Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachraume”, ZfrPhil, 1936, p. 35; Frings, 
“Germanisch 0 und E”, p. 99; cf. also G. Straka in “La Dislocation linguistique de la romania et la 
formation des langues romanes a la lumiere de la chronologie relative des changements phonetiques”, 
Revue de linguistique romane, XX, p. 253, distinguishes three points in time: “... les voyelles fermees 
e et o n’ont pu commencer k se diphthonguer qu’au debut du Vie sibcle au plus tot, tandis que o uo doit 
remonter a la fin du Hie siecle ou, au plus tard, au debut du IVe, et e ie encore plus haut, au moins 
jusqu’au milieu du me siecle”. 

10 W. Meyer-Lubke, Historische Grammatik der Franzdsischen Sprache, I: Laut- und Flexionslehre, 
2nd & 3rd ed. rev. (Heidelberg, Carl Winter Universitatsbuchhandlung. 1913), pars. 53ff., pp. 57 ff. 
But as regards the two individual stages of the diphthongization of the open set (cf. text immediately 
following), whereas Schiirr considers the palatally conditioned one more general (i.e., it is more 
widespread, occurring also in Provencal and including cases in checked position), Meyer-Liibke in 
Historische Grammatik, pars. 56ff., pp. 60ff., and E. Richter in “Beitrage zur Geschichte der Roma- 
nismen I - Chronologische Phonetik des Franzosischen bis zum Ende des 8. Jh”, Beihefte zur ZfrPhil, 
LXXXII, p. 227, label it the “second” and “later” diphthongization (Schiirr’s ‘earlier’ stage). 
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ditioned diphthongs belonging to the Common-Romance period, and a later stage of 
“spontaneous” diphthongs occurring in stressed open syllables in various and indivi- 
dual dialects. 11 

Schiirr differentiates the diphthongizations not only in time but also in kind, i.e. 
falling and rising. Because of the tendency to lump them together temporally and 
because A. Schmitt points out that: “... der weitaus grosste Teil der Diphthonge auf 
abschwellende Intonation zuriickgeht, wie diese iiberhaupt in unseren europaischen 
Sprachen die ungleich grossere Rolle spielt”, 12 many scholars consider the two 
diphthongizations as the direct result of the same initial cause, “abschwellende 
Intonation”. In the case of the rising diphthongs a secondary causal factor is added, 
namely “nachtragliche Verlegung des Druckgipfels”. Schiirr claims that the evidence 
for such a shift in accent has not yet been, nor probably will be found anywhere in the 
Romance area. 13 

Schiirr's explication of the bilevel diphthongization rests on sound law and analogy. 
His formulation is essentially the following: g and g were conditioned by umlaut 
(palatal and velar) to i e and “o prehistorically; these were transferred analogically to 
unconditioned lengthened e and b in free position, 14 some remaining lengthened 
vowels at the same time developed into falling diphthongs. 16 


5.2 GERMANIC INFLUENCE IN ROMANCE? 

Schiirr’s theory is not totally rejected by von Wartburg and Frings, nor does Schiirr 
disprove their main contention that Franc, influenced Galloromance. Schiirr denies 
a common VL lengthening of tonic free vowels ; he rather attributes it to individual 
dialects, on some of which a Gmc. influence 16 would have been impossible. Von 

11 F. Schiirr, “Umlaut und Diphthongierung in der Romania”, RF, L (1936), pp. 276-77 ; however, 
Frings, “Germanisch 0 und E", pp. 101-02, for whom chronology seems irrelevant here, writes : “Wir 
fragen nicht, ob die Dehnung in offner Silbe (freier Stellung) als gemeinromanisch Oder einzelsprachlich 
anzusetzen ist....” For a necessary clarification of the concepts ‘Proto-Romanic, Proto-French’, see 
E. Pulgram, The Tongues of Italy (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1958), pp. 226, 234, 
323 and Ch. XXIII. 

12 A. Schmitt, Akzent und Diphthongierung (Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 
1931), p. 112. 

13 F. Schiirr, “Die nordfranzosische Diphthongierung”, RF, LIV (1940), pp. 62-3. 

14 The transfer rationale Schiirr explains in “La diphtongaison romane”, RLR, XX (1956), p. 20, as 
follows : “Le premier effect de l’allongement de e, 6 fibres a bien ete leur remplacement par les ie, no 
metaphoniques preexistants, consideres comme leurs variantes plus longues dans les systemes phono- 
logiques ou ils etaient disponsibles n’ayant pas ou plus de fonction a l’egard d’une flexion interne.” 
18 Schiirr, “Die nordfranzosische Diphthongierung”, p. 65 ; see also Schiirr’s articles cited in fnn. 
11 and 14 above and his “Nochmals fiber Umlaut und Diphthongierung in der Romania”, RF, LII 
(1938). 

16 H. Kuen in his Review of Evolution et structure de la langue franfaise by W. von Wartburg, 
Zffrz. SL, LXIH (1934) p. 502, asks: “Sollte man also nicht noch einen Schritt weiter gehen und 
annehmen, dass die Neuregelung der Quantitat nach der Silbenstellung im Norden der Romania 
iiberhaupt erst durch den germanischen Einfluss ins Rollen gekommen ist?” Von Wartburg in “Die 
Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachraume”, fn. 1, p. 33, interprets this as an implication that the 
lengthening of free vowels in Romance is generally due to Germanic, which is not the case. 
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Wartburg, on the other hand, considers the lengthening of vowels in open syllables 
as incipient in or even peculiar to VL, and prefers to say that this quantitative change 
was without effect in Iberoromance and Provencal, the former of which diph- 
thongizes in both free and checked positions, the latter preserves a monophthong. 17 
He insists on the Gmc. influence in Northgallic or French : “Es liegt daher nahe, zu 
schliessen, dass die besonders kraftige Langung der Vokale in freier Silbe auf die 
Rechnung frankischen Einflusses zu setzen ist.” 18 More mitigated yet is the theory of 
Ch. Bruneau, who denies any outright Gmc. influence: “...la substitution du systeme 
vocalique frank au systeme gallo-roman me parait assez difficile a accepter; ...” 19 but 
attributes the diphthongization to a disorder or breakdown in the suprasegmental 
structure of the original stratum in a bilingual area. Ultimately, it appears, that the 
views of von Wartburg and Bruneau differ only in degree. On the other hand, a 
somewhat more teleological view in the Bruneau direction, i.e. systemic cause, is 
advanced by Weinrich, who, for his part, in essence follows the Schiirr theory in that 
he attributes the original rising diphthongs to umlaut effect. But, according to 
Weinrich, their generalization is due to internal pattern pressure ordered by ‘phono- 
logical consciousness’; he explains: “Dabei wacht das phonologische Bewusstsein 
dariiber, dass die Ergebnisse [the newly lengthened free e and o] weder mit den 
Langvokalen e und 5, noch mit dem Langvokal a kollidieren.” 20 Baldinger finds a 
dead-end in Weinrich’s reasoning; [he asks:] “Und auf dieser schmalen Basis [rising 
diphthongization in free tonic syllable by umlaut] hatte sich das “phonologische 
Bewusstsein” ausgewirkt? . . . Hatten embryonale ie-, wo-Diphthonge (als Hypothese 
fur die ganze Galloromania) in Nordfrankreich in den vielleicht spateren Diphthongen 
eine Stutze gefunden, wahrend sie im Siiden zuriickgebildet waren?” 21 Finally, it 
might be asked whether the tonic free long g and g could have undergone diph- 

17 Wiget, p. 20, notes: “Im Romanischen ist die Diphthongierung auf einem Teil des Gebietes 
unterblieben. Daraus darf man gewiss nicht schliessen, dass die Diphthongierung oder besser 
Zirkumflektierung erst einzelsprachlich erfolgt sei...” and he compares this phenomenon with cases 
of Swiss German n-syncopation with compensatory lengthening in which diphthongs and monoph- 
thongs occur side by side. 

18 Von Wartburg, “Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachraume”, p. 33. He explains more 
distinctly, pp. 32-3 : “In der Tat machte das Germanische einen sehr starken, unzweideutigen Unter- 
schied zwischen langen und kurzen Vokalen [and] diese Differenzierung (die Umgestaltung der 
Tonvokale in freier Silbe) beruht auf der starken Dehnung der Vokale, verbunden mit dem heftigen 
Expirationsakzent, der den Germanen eigentiimlich war.” Apparently von Wartburg holds a direct 
transmission of Franc, suprasegmentals, but a transfer of phonemes only in so far as they are their 
bearers. 

19 Ch. Bruneau, p. 186. He reasons: “Tandis qu’il n’y a aucun doute que l’ebranlement du systeme 
d’articulation traditionnel n’ait ete profond chez les Romans bilingues ... C’est par cet ebranlement 
que j’explique l’instabilite de toutes les voyelles ; une consequence naturelle de cette instability a ete la 
diphtongaison de toutes les voyelles qui par leur nature et leur position, etaient susceptibles de se 
diphtonguer.” 

20 H. Weinrich, “Phonologische Studien zur romanischen Sprachgeschichte”, Forsch. zr Phil., VI, 
(1958), p. 40. For a more complete definition of “phonologisches Bewusstsein” see Weinrich, 
“Phonemkollisionen und phonologisches Bewusstsein”, Phonetica, Suppl. ad IV (1959), p. 52, where 
he characterizes it as: “... der Wachter der phonologischen Oppositionen”. 

21 K. Baldinger, “Zu Weinrichs Phonologischen Studien”, ZfrPhil, LXXIV (1958), p. 448. 
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thongization in OF without the influence of the Gmc. superstratum. The question 
can only be posed hypothetically since the Gmc., specifically Franc, here, infiltration 
into Rom. territory is a historically established fact. 23 One might attempt to recon- 
struct a tendency towards diphthongization in a Proto-French phonemic system by 
means of those Rom. dialects which certainly were lacking any Gmc. influence. The 
yield of such a reconstruction would in all probability be highly fictitious. 23 

5.3 FRENCH INFLUENCE ON THE OHG DIPHTHONGIZATION 
a. Wigefs View 

Opinions differ as to the exact nature of the French intervention in the OHG diph- 
thongization. A view very much open to challenge is that of Wiget, who considers the 
diphthongization as a possible result of sound substitution (cf. 4.0.a). His argument 
apparently rests to a great extent upon graphic substitution. Wiget thinks OHG 
orthography represents some of the Lat. graphic habits of the time, which used <e, o> 
for [e, 6, ie, uo] but also for the remaining OHG e- and o- sounds. 24 Secondly, Wiget, 
following Franck, 25 maintains that the Lat. loans came into Germ, already as diph- 
thongal forms. Moreover, the Rom. borrowings from Germ, appear with diphthongs. 
However, his main contention that it is possible that the OHG diphthongization is 
already prehistoric seems trivial in comparison with his statement: “Man konnte 
sogar im Hinblick auf die geographische Verbreitung des Lautwandels in den alt- 
deutschen Sprachen — Anfrk., westlicher Teil des Asachs. und das ganze hd. Gebiet — 
versucht sein an roman. Lautsubstitution e o (bzw. ie uo) fur deutsch e 5 zu denken.” 26 
H. Penzl points out that: “the actual borrowing of foreign phonemes is a rare occur- 
rence”. 27 Bloomfield, too, makes clear that sound substitution by borrowing is rather 
a contributing factor to phonetic change than phonetic change itself ; he writes : “If 
the difference between the two variants should become distinctive, then the compara- 
tist would say that a sound-change had occurred, but he would find the results of this 
sound-change overlaid, from the very start, by the effects of borrowing and of analogic 
change.” 28 Linguistic spread (“geographische Verbreitung”, Wiget above) is a thing 
quite apart from linguistic change. 

22 See, among others, E. Gamillscheg, Romania Germanica, I : Zu den dltesten Beriihrungen zwischen 
Romern und Germanen. Die Franken. Die Westgoten ( = Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie, XI, 
pt. 1) (Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1934); see also a later work of Gamillscheg, “Germanische 
Siedlung in Belgien und Nordfrankreich, I: Die frankische Einwanderung und junggermanische 
Zuwanderung”, Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, XII (1937). 

23 See E. Pulgram, “Proto-Indo-European Reality and Reconstruction”, Lang., XXXV (1959), pp. 
422-23 and especially fn. 8 there. 

24 Wiget, p. 22. 

25 Franck in “Der Diphthong EA, IE im Althochdeutschen”, p. 43, writes: “... auch sie (lehnworter 
im germ.) haben zuerst den laut ea, der mit e bezeichnet ist.” 

26 Wiget, p. 24. 

27 Penzl, “The Evidence for Phonemic Changes”, p. 200. 

28 L. Bloomfield, Language, p. 366; see p. 479 also for “linguistic spread” (cf. 6.4.a). 
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b. Views of Hassmann, Steinhauser, Frings 

An opposite attitude, i.e. very noncommital as to the nature of the influence is the 
presentation of Hassmann (cf. 4.0.b) which holds that uo and ie are only intermediate 
stages between two monophthongal stages which, he claims, can be explained by 
means of Rom. influence. He concentrates particularly on the Bav. area to which 
he attributes two distinct times of diphthongization, the first of which came under 
Romance effect. 29 

A moderate view is held by Steinhauser who considers the OHG diphthongization 
as one of the several language phenomena indicative of a Franco-German interchange; 
he describes, perhaps somewhat too indiscriminately: "... eine gemeinsame, gleich- 
laufende Entwicklung infolge teilweiser Anpassung des deutschen Sprechstiles an den 
romanischen, ... die auch von einer Anderung der Akzent- und Spannungsver- 
haltnisse begleitet war”. 30 He finds the Rom. quantitative change particularly helpful 
as the explanation for the OF diphthongization and as a possible catalyst for the OHG 
diphthongization since “... es schwerfallt, fur die ahd. Diphthongierung bzw. die ihr 
vorgehende Spannungsanderung eine innerdeutsche Ursache zu finden.” 31 

Similarly, Frings speaks of Rom. length coupled with Gmc. stress accent : “Also 
reihten sich nunmehr npve, cpr, ppde, mpl, brpther,fpt, mpda zu einer Linie.” 32 From 
the way they act in some of the Gmc. languages Frings even predicts the probable 
development of p and f without Rom. lengthening in OHG : “Ohne den romanischen 
Eingriff waren die offenen p und f wie im ingwaonisch-nordischen Kreis so auch im 
Niederlandischen und Deutschen wohl zu geschlossenen 6 und e geworden.” 33 That 
this is a possibility must be granted, but it is doubtful whether the answer is that 
simple, i.e., whether other factors necessary for the retention of a monophthong axe 
similar enough or even present in both groups of dialects. 


5.4 INFLUENCE THROUGH LOANWORD CONTACTS 

Whether the loanwords can yield evidence as to nature and cause of the OF and OHG 
diphthongizations is questionable. F. Kauffmann vaguely surmises: “... dass auf 
deutscher seite die diphthongierung durch lehnworter wie tegula> ziagal, domus> 
duorn in gang gebracht worden sei”. 34 To be sure, although most of the Gmc. *e 2 

29 Hassmann, p. 191 ; and see 4.0.b. 

30 Steinhauser, p. 94. 

31 Ibid., p. 95 ; von Wartburg, too, considers the overlap to be at the suprasegmental level (cf. fn. 
18 above). Expressed, however, from the Rom. side he writes in “Die Ausgliederung der romanischen 
Sprachraume”, p. 36: “In dem Latein, das die frankischen Fiihrer lernten, fand sich ein leichter 
Quantitatsunterschied zwischen den Vokalen in freier und gedeckter Stellung. Diesen Unterschied 
gab der Franke so wieder, wie er es von seiner eigenen Sprache her gewohnt war, d.h. er verstarkte 
ihn um ein mehrfaches.” 

32 Frings, “Franzosisch und Frankisch”, p. 278. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Fr. Kauffmann, “Das Problem der Hochdeutschen Lautverschiebung”, ZfrPhil, XLVI (1915), fn. 
3, p. 359. 
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roots, except the reduplicating verbs class 7 preterites are taken from Rom., the 
complete *e 2 and *6 loan vocabulary is slight. The following form the commonly 
discussed loan vocabulary: 35 


OHG ie: 


a) Lat. e>Gmc. 

*e 2 > OHG ie 


1) beta 

bieza 

‘Roterube’ 

2) fletomu 

flietma 

‘Fliete’ 

3) mesa 

mias 

‘Tisch’ 

4) pesiles 

phiesal 

‘heizbarer Raum’ 

5) remus 

riem(e) 

‘Ruder’ 

6) tegula 

ziegal 

‘Ziegel’ 

7) theca 

ziecha 

‘Bettzieche’ 

b) rpaiKot 

Chreah 

‘Grieche’ 


(Gk. cf. fn. 36 below) 
c) Lat. e > Rom. f > Gmc. *e 2 > OHG ie 


1) breve 

briaf 

‘Brief’ 

2) febris 

fiebar 

‘Fieber’ 

3) Petrus 

Pietar 

‘Peter’ 

4) presbyter 

priester 

‘Priester’ 

5) Raetia 

Riez 

‘Ratien’ 

6) speculum 

spiegal 

‘Spiegel’ 

7) Treviri 

Triere 

‘Trier’ 

d) *c(e)r|sea 

chriesi 

‘Kirsche’ 

(Rom) 

(Alem.) 

OHG uo : 



a) 

Lat. o > Rom *p > Gmc.* 

d> OHG uo 


1) crocus 

chruogo 


2) domus 

tuom 


3) schola 

scuola 

b) 

alemgs(i)na 

alamuosan 


(Gall-Rom) 


c) 

brogilus 

bruil 


(Celt.-Rom) 

(*bruoil) 


‘Safran’ 

‘Dom’ 

‘Schule’ 

‘Almosen’ 

‘feuchte bebuschte Wiese’ 


36 The phonology of the borrowed items has been investigated largely for purposes of dating which, 
in turn, yields phonological information and vice versa. This list is compiled mainly from Mackel, 
pp. 254 ff., Steinhauser, pp. 97 If. and Frings, “Germanisch 0 und E”, pp. 107 ff. Each item does not 
necessarily advance through the between-stages which the group headings imply, so, e.g. Franck in 
“Der Diphthong EA, IE im Althochdeutschen”, pp. 44-5, speaks of the possibility that Lat. presbyter 
and Treviri were borrowed in Gmc. in diphthongal form. 
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OF ie: 

a) Gmc. *<? 2 > Rom. > OF ie 


teri 

tiere ‘Reihe 5 

b) Gmc. *e 

mies ‘Met’ 

*medus 


c) Gmc. 

biere ‘Bahre’ 

bera (OFranc.) 

OF mo, ue: 

a) Gmc. *o>Rom. *p>OF mo, ue: 

1) *brojan 

brouir ‘versengen, NF Stoffe dampfen' 

2) *faldastol 

faldastuel ‘Lehnstuhl’ 

3) *fodra 

fuer(r)e ‘Scheide, NF Futterstroh’ 

4) *hrok 

fruec ‘Saatkrahe’ 

5) *loJ)ra 

luere ‘Lockspeise’ 

6) *urgoli 

orgueil ‘Stolz’ 

b) (Gmc *o) > OHG uo > OF mo, ue 

fluot 

fluet ‘FluF 

(O Franc.) 

spuola 

(Ital)sp(u)ola ‘Weberschiflchen’ 

c) Gmc. *o>Rom. *p>0 

FMe 

*hosa 

huese ‘Beinbekleidung’ 


The Lat. dose e-group (Lat. e>OHG ie), 36 according to prevalent theories, was 
lowered to Gmc. *e 2 before diphthongizing in Gmc. Had it not been lowered, the 
reflex would be i as seen by loans as Lat. seta : OHG sida (‘Seide’). Steinhauser 
reasons that the Lat. close e group was borrowed before the seta-type group, since four 
of them, 1) beta, 4) pesiles, 6) tegula and 7) theca, underwent the OHG sound shift 
and since none of them represent Christian concepts as found in the other group. 37 
Steinhauser, therefore, considers the earlier group (Lat. e > OHG ie) pre-sixth century ; 
the later group (Lat. e > OHG i, e.g. seta : sida) he labels “jungere Entlehnungen”, 
which were transferred certainly after Lat. e could no longer be replaced by Gmc. *e 2 
which was lowered. The already open ?-group (Lat. e> OHG ie), via Rom., he also 
considers post 600. 38 

Frings disagrees, maintaining that some of the Lat. e: Dutch i transfer-words date 
back to pre-fifth century. He prefers to place a close e-type as theca after 500 and 

36 Much speculating is done in regard to the original vowel quantity of some of the words, e.g. 
Raetia may have been -e-\ Steinhauser, p. 100-01 . Sievers, in “Grammatische Miscellen”, p. 410, tries 
to justify a Gmc. close e as the reflex of TpaiKoi by postulating a Gk. *graikos >Gmc. *kreikaz> 
kreikaz>krekas>Go. kreks. Steinhauser, pp. 104-05, thinks that the originally open -ai- was closed 
to e via late Illyrian. 

37 Steinhauser, p. 102. 

38 Ibid., pp. 104-05. 
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attributes its diphthongization to sound confusion with the open e-type. Frings ex- 
plains : “Bei Mischung von e- und e-Stromungen im eroberten Grenzland konnte e zu 
| werden . . . auf dem Wege erneuter Entlehnung iiber eine Monchssprache [or by] ... 
vulgares ‘Adoptions’-! der romisch-kolonialen Soldatensprache.” 39 He speaks of 
loans in terms of “Einstromen”, 40 which does not seem all too realistic since the num- 
ber of loanwords is not especially sizeable (nor representative) and since most require 
individual treatment as to exact time, place, and manner of transfer. 

Liidtke’s understanding of the loanwords is seemingly a combination of parts of 
both Frings” and Steinhauser’s explanations but arrived at through his unique in- 
terpretation of the origin of Gmc. *e 2 (cf. 2.1). Liidtke, too, concentrates on the fact 
that some Lat. close e words are reflected by Gmc. *e 2 rather than by *i, which would 
be consistent with the rendering of all Lat. o by Gmc. *u. Moreover, the *e 2 reflex 
is dialectally limited ; Liidtke follows Frings in the proportion : “nordliches l gegen- 
iiber siidlichem e 2 , alteres I gegeniiber jiingerem e 2 ”. 41 Yet, Liidtke’s chronological 
assignment of the loanwords closely resembles Steinhauser’s for OHG despite his 
(Liidtke’s) deceptive layering into three parts : a) Lat. e>l, e.g. penare > OHG phinon 
(‘martern’), 42 b) Lat. e > e 2 , e.g. pesiles > OHG phiasal, MidLoGer. plsel, c) Lat. e 
> i and Rom. e > ie, e.g. seta > OHG sida (‘Seide’), Lat. breve > OHG briaf.* 3 
Liidtke’s group b and c correspond basically with Steinhauser’s except for the alloca- 
tion of the reflexes of Lat. e > i in the “North”. Whereas Liidtke puts, for example, 
Lat. theca into the b-group in which it becomes OHG ziecha but Dutch tijk, showing 
the northern *//southern *e 2 isogloss, Steinhauser classifies ziecha as an earlier loan 
and tijk as a later one. 44 

Earlier than Steinhauser, Franz held that Lat.-Rom. close e in pre-OHG was 
rendered by Gmc. *e, which then diphthongizes in OHG, but by i in the OHG period 
itself. As proof for this chronology Franz lists for Lat. pesiles: OHG phiesal the 
doublet pfisal which “stande dann auf der Grenze und markiert die Beruhrung der 
beiden Perioden, welche man dann um die Mitte des 8. Jahrhunderts ansetzen 
konnte”. 45 A different case entirely, but worthy of mention, is that of Lat. beta which 
seemingly may have been borrowed twice into OHG, once as bieza (‘rote Rube’), 
once as biza (‘Beisskohl’). 46 

Two of the Gmc. loans into Rom. are particularly problematic, *medus (Gmc. 
*e>OF ie) and *hosa (Gmc. *o>OF ue). They are serviceable relative to one’s 
position concerning the Gmc. influence upon OF. Frings, for example, utilizes the 

38 Frings, “Germanisch 0 und E", pp. 109-10. 

40 Ibid., p. 110. 

41 Liidtke, p. 170. 

42 Steinhauser, p. 104, puts OHG phinon into his later group, but qualifies it as: ”... etwas fruher 
iibernommen....” 

43 Liidtke, pp. 171-73. 

44 Cf. Liidtke, p. 172; Steinhauser, pp. 101, 105. 

45 W. Franz, p. 41. 

48 Franck, “Der Diphthong EA, IE im Althochdeutschen”, p. 47, postulates instead a second root: 
“... ein biza aus mehr vulgarem bita..." 
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Gmc. short *e word *medus as proof that : . . die Dehnung erst nach dem Germanen- 
einfall erfolgt”. 47 Liidtke, however, is convinced that since these words were in open 
syllable in Gmc., they therefore were lengthened when taken into Rom. where the 
consonant opposition “(K)VK : (K)V” (Liidtke) rather than vocalic length was rele- 
vant; he writes : “Es handelt sich also eindeutig urn eine Anpassung an das bestehende 
romanische System.” 48 

5.5 PHONETIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OF AND OHG DIPHTHONGIZATIONS 

A. Schmitt thinks that the OHG diphthongization and the OF diphthongization are 
two different phenomena. He reasons that VL q and p, in contrast to the POHG *e 
and *6, are short and lax. 49 Schiirr’s theory would also reject lengthened vowels in 
the original diphthongization process which is conditioned and produces the rising 
/ 1 6/,/ u o/ already prehistorically. Von Wartburg and Frings, however, assume lengthened 
open vowels before diphthongization, and, in fact, probably under Gmc. influence. 50 

The other chief divergent aspect is the diphthongized product themselves. Whereas 
the OHG diphthongs are certainly falling, the OF appear as rising diphthongs (/ie/, 
/uo/), that is, diphthongs under rising modulation. Since this type of modulation 
appears irregular (cf. fn. 12 above), originally falling OF diphthongs are postulated 
by E. Richter (/ie/, /uo/). She claims, however, : “Die Akzentverschiebung von ie, uo 
zu ie, uo und alle weitere Veranderungen gehoren der zweiten Periode an und finden 
viele Jahrhunderte spater und unter ganzlich verschiedenen Akzentverhaltnissen 
statt.” 51 Schurr objects calling Richter’s diphthong with accented on-glide “ein pho- 
netisches Unding”. 52 Frings, for his part, points out languages in which the rising and 
falling diphthongs coexist and admits this possibility for OF: “Das franzosische 
Nebeneinander ... ist natiirliche Folge ungespannter Grundlage....” 53 (See also Sicilian 
dialect example 6.3.b below.) 

Hegediis in his acoustic investigation of the Hungarian diphthong /uo/ found that 
it occurs as a tailing, rising, or level diphthong according to the stress dependent upon 
the speech situation. He also, however, finds it thereby necessary to modify the con- 
ventional definition of diphthong (cf. fn. 43, 6.3.b), since in some environments the 
/uo/ is clearly disyllabic. 54 

45 Frings, “Franzosisch und Frankisch”, fn. 1, pp. 277-78. 

98 Liidtke, Die strukturelle Entwicklung des romanischen Vokalismus ( = Romanische Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten, 2) (Bonn, Romanisches Seminar an der Universitat Bonn, 1956), p. 141 ; cf. in particular 
sec. Ill, “Periodisierung und soziologische Schichtung der aus dem Romanischen ins Germanische 
entlehnten e/d- Worter”, of Bruch, pp. 437 ff. 

49 Schmitt, p. 132, writes : “Die beiden Diphthongierungsvorgange sind also voneinander zu trennen.” 
60 For Schiirr’s and von Wartburg’s theories see 5.1 and 5.2 above. 

51 E. Richter, “Beitrage zur Geschichte der Romanismen I - Chronologische Phonetik des Fran- 
zosischen bis zum Ende des 8. Jahrhunderts”, Beihefte zur ZfiPhil, LXXXII, p. 143. 

52 Schurr, “Die nordfranzosische Diphthongierung”, p. 63. 

63 Frings, “Germanisch O und £”, p. 105. 

64 Ludwig Hegediis, “Neue Methoden in der Erforschung der Diphthonge”, ZfPhon., IX (1956), p. 49. 
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For the opposite view, van Ginneken accepts a rising diphthong on the basis of the 
underlying monophthong; ‘Texplique cette difference [between ei and ie] par le fait 
que les longues fermees avaient le sommet de l’intensite sur la premiere more, tandis 
que les longues ouvertes l’avaient au contraire sur la deuxieme.” 55 (He obviously 
considers the vowel long.) The rising diphthong is also stressed by Schiirr, but it 
replaces a short vowel. The later lengthening of the vowel brings with it, so to speak, 
the falling diphthong, (cf. fnn. 14 and 15 above). 

There is no evidence for any intermediate oa-type stage development (contrary to 
Steinhauser, e.g. ; cf. 4.0.c) in the OF development. Probably there is no intermediate 
stage in the OFranc. evolution either (and very possibly in neither of the other two 
dialects, cf. 6.2.b below). The oldest French monument is the Oaths of Strassburg 
(842), a political document which is bilingual and contains OF single graphs con- 
trasting with digraphs in the OFranc. part, e.g. poplo beside bruodher. The OF 
Eulalia, a poetical sequence, about 880, gives the first graphic evidence of diphthongi- 
zation in a form as c/e/. 66 


55 J. van Ginneken, Principes de Linguistique psychologique (Amsterdam, E. van der Vecht, 1907), 
par. 471, p. 388. 

66 Brinkmann, pp. 177-78; see Rohlfs, fn. 64, p. 40 and pp. 85-6 for closer identification of the 
Oaths of Strassburg and the Eulalia. 
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6.0 PHONETIC SYSTEM AND SOUND CHANGE 

In Chapters III and especially IV in which the phonemic/phonetic relevance of the 
various graphs was established, recourse was had to the graphic representation of 
several allied OHG, MHG and even early NHG sound changes. They are called 
allied because they in some way intrude, so to speak, in the sphere occupied by one 
sound phenomenon, or they are adjacent directly or indirectly to that phenomenon. 
If a graph is studied to extract its phonic value, that value can only be determined 
relative to another sound. This relativity concept is the well-established and effective 
working hypothesis of contemporary phonemic linguistics, explicated and illustrated 
with regard to various vowel systems by Trubetzkoy over thirty years ago and main- 
tained by de Saussure already much earlier. 1 

If, as de Saussure (cf. Wells, fn. 1) points out, existence results from relationship, 
then it is also logical that the evolution of a member of a whole is determined, at 
least in part, by the development of another or other members proximately, and re- 
motely by that of all. The idea that one sound change (which involves the development 
of a member of a whole system) influences another, being a corollary to that of 
phonemic relativity, was also expressed by de Saussure by means of his similes of the 
solar system and chessboard. 2 The concept of the chessboard is extended by Jakobson 
and van Ginneken in giving a raison d’etre to the above corollary. Van Ginneken 
writes: “Jakobson finds a whole new series of healing processes in the system.... A 
great many linguistic phenomena took place only in order to restore the equilibrium 
of a sound-system.” 3 

1 N. Trubetzkoy, “Zur allgemeinen Theorie der phonologischen Vokalsysteme”, TCLP, I (1929), 
pp. 39ff.; R. S. Wells in “De Saussure’s System of Linguistics”, Word, III (1947), p. 11, claims: “The 
crux of de Saussure’s theory ... is the role of relations in a system: Signs are constituted partly, and 
phonemes wholly, by their relations, that is by belonging to a system.... For them, to be is to be 
related.” 

2 Wells, p. 23 ; van Ginneken, “Roman Jakobson, Pioneer of Diachronic Phonology”, For Roman 
Jakobson, ed. M. Halle et al. (The Hague, Mouton and Co., 1956), p. 575. 

3 Van Ginneken, “Roman Jakobson”, pp. 575-76; A. Martinet, “Function, Structure and Sound 
Change”, Word, VIII (1952), p. 3, explains: “It should further be stressed once more that we are 
ultimately concerned here with the behavior of speakers keeping distinct or merging various phonemes 
of a pattern and not at all with what has normally been so far the practically exclusive preoccupation 
of historical phoneticians, namely the mutual influencing of successive phonemes in the spoken chain " ; 
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The original concept that one sound or one sound change is effective upon another 
is often explained in psycholinguistic terms so that it is difficult to understand it as 
a clear scientific function. On the one hand, some changes in a system are “healing 
processes” (cf. fn. 3), on the other hand some are “prophylaxes”. 4 In whatever way 
the changes are explained, they only underlie the purpose of the language organism 
which is communication. In order to communicate, the language organism, which 
is in an ever changing state (as any other organism), must also be in a functionable 
state, (cf. Martinet, fn. 3). 

As early as 1911 Wilmanns suggested that the OHG diphthongization came into 
being due to “Ein unbewusstes Streben, die verschiedenen Laute auseinander zu 
halten, ...” 5 This is built on his observation that: “In demselben Masse als ai sich 
dem e, au sich dem 6 naherte, entfernten sich die alten e und 6 von ihrer urspriinglichen 
Form....” 6 Ingerid Dal 7 in 1951 supports Wilmanns’ reasoning entirely, and very 
recently W. G. Moulton restated the theory saying : “Es handelt sich offenbar um einen 
phonologischen ‘Schub’ ; die . . . Monophthongierungen ai > e, au > o iibten auf die 
alten e, 5 einen strukturellen Druck aus; diese entwichen dadurch, dass sie zu den 
hineingleitenden Diphthongen ie, uo wurden und somit ihre gefahrdeten Stellungen im 
System der langen Vokale verliessen.” 8 

Temporally the OHG monophthongization preceded the diphthongization so that 
quite clearly a Martinet “A -> C -» chain, or push chain” 9 could be said to be involved 
between the two sound changes. The OHG e (Gmc. *e 2 ) was pressured into moving 
by the approaching new e < OHG ai. Martinet would say that the “margin of security” 
between the two needed to be preserved ; Dal calls it the requirement of “das Unter- 
scheidungsvermogen” and Lausberg would explain that “infolge zu dichter Nachbar- 
schaft”, a state of “detresse phonologique” resulted. 10 

The concept that changes within a system are brought about by one another has 
become very powerful, to the exclusion of other possible causal factors. 11 In the lit- 

and in Elements of General Linguistics, trans. E. Palmer (London, Faber & Faber Ltd., 1964), p. 190, 
Martinet says: “... in the final analysis the elements of disequilibrium result from the changing 
needs of the speakers of a language....” 

I F. Twaddell, “The Inner Chronology of the Germanic Consonant Shift”, JEGP, XXXVIII (1939), 
p. 342, interprets Kretschmer’s (cf. fn. 11 below) view of the OHG consonant shift as being a “pro- 
phylactic sound change”. 

s Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, par. 190.3, p. 265. 

6 Ibid. 

7 I. Dal, “Die ahd. Diphthongierung e>ia, ie und o>uo als Ergebnis einer sog. ‘detress phono- 
logique’”, ArchfSnS, CLXXXVIH (1951), p. 115-16. 

8 William G. Moulton, “Lautwandel durch innere Kausalitat : die ostschweizerische Vokalspaltung”, 
Zfmafg, XXVIII (1961), p. 235. 

9 Martinet, “Function, Structure and Sound Change”, p. 11 ; cf. also fn. 4 of 2.0 above. 

10 Martinet, Ibid., pp. 4ff. ; Dal, p. 116; Heinrich Lausberg, “Detresse phonologique und Mehrlaut- 
phoneme”, ArchfSnS, CLXXXVII (1950), p. 66; cf. also fn. 20 of 5.2 above. 

II For instance P. Kretschmer in “Die Urgeschichte der Germanen und die germanische Laut- 
verschiebung”, Wiener Prahistorische Zeitschrift, XIX (1931), p. 280, is convinced that: “... die 
germanische Lautverschiebung als innersprachlicher Vorgang zu verstehen ist, dass sie mithin kein 
ethnisches Substrat erweist”. Another example is the recent demonstration of L. Romeo, “Structural 
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erature concerned with the OHG diphthongization this theory of systemic ordering 
is generally represented as the theory diametrically opposed to that of the “Germanen- 
these” (Romanenthese), presented in the previous Chapter V, in determining a cause 
for the OHG diphthongization. 


6.1 PRE-OHG AND OHG LONG VOWEL PATTERNS 


a. Pre-OHG Long Vowels and Diphthongs 

It was concluded that PGmc. has six long vowels: *i *e *x *a *6 *u, (cf. 2.1). In pre- 
historic OHG */x/ and */a/ merged into */a/, 12 so that OHG has five long vowels by 
the time of the onset of the historic period and probably earlier in what might be 
called Pre-OHG. POHG also has the four diphthong combinations */ai/, */eo/, */iu/ 
and */au/ (n.b. fn. 15 below). The table on page 127 represents the pertinent develop- 
ments. 


PGmc. 


POHG 


Early OHG 


Late OHG 



The distinctive features of the POHG long vowels and diphthongs can be assigned 
by determining their potential viewed through their outcome. The vowels of POHG 
*1, *u and *d are said to “remain” in OHG. POHG *jaj is derived from Gmc. *anh 
and Gmc. *a?. In MHG this /aj may undergo fronting by umlaut, which is already the 
case, allophonically at least, in OHG. The OHG, MHG /f/ and juj are removed in 
early NHG by changing into diphthongs, but the pattern has an /!/ and /u/ when the 
OHG diphthongs /ie/, /uo/ become monophthongs in MHG. 


Pressures and Paradigmatic Diphthongization in East Romance”, Word, XIX (1963), pp. 1-19. 
E. A. Makaev, “Pressure of the System and Hierarchy of Language Units”, Linguistics, XIV (1965), 
p. 36, explains: "... the pressure of the system is inversely proportional to the mounting architectonic 
complexity of the language unit at the corresponding level”, and thus greatest at the phonological 
level. 

12 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, pars. 33 and 34, p. 31. 
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POHG *ai and *au, as is signalled orthographically, show a raising of <a(i)> to 
<e(i)> and of <a(u)> to <o(u)>. The POHG */ai/, */au/ diphthongal clusters are either 
raised or eliminated before certain consonants where they become monophthongs 
/e/ and joj. Most descriptions maintain that /au/, for example, becomes <ao> (which 
implies a lowering of the second element). The resulting /o/, on the other hand, points 
finally to the raising of the first element, /r/ and Gmc. */h/ condition *ai and *au. 
Penzl describes the effect of /r/ upon POHG *ai and *au as the “... removal of the 
second high component of the diphthong”. 13 Schatz 14 lists some very few <ee>-, 
<oo)-spellings for *ai and *au which could be understood as a raising of the first 
element of <ae>, <ao>. 

POHG *eo and *iu are derived from P. Gmc. *eu which undergoes the phonemic 
split by conditioning dependent on a vowel in the following syllable. 15 In early OHG 
<eo> and <io> occur before original *a, *e, or *o in Franc. ; in Alem. and in Bav. they 
occur before those vowels only if the vowels are preceded by dentals or Gmc. *h. In 
late OHG the consonantal conditioners are no longer relevant here; the general late 
OHG <io> becomes /ie/ and merges with /ie/ < POHG *e 2 . 

POHG *iu is reflected in early OHG as a diphthong; around the millenium it is 
monophthongized but still written <iu>. As far as the w-element is concerned, a 
fronting may be said to take place. A phoneme of a new fronted series comes into 
being; this is certain when the new /u/ coalesces with the umlaut of /u/. The merger 
takes place mainly in Franc, and Alem. The monophthongization of /iu/ seems related 
to umlaut because in the Bav. area it occurs chiefly in words containing *i in final 
syllables; in other environments it remains a diphthong. 

One of the main phonic directions which pervades the changes that take place 
between POHG and MHG, that is, within the OHG period proper, is raising. All 
three diphthongal groups experience a raised first element and retain it. A second 
phonic tendency is fronting. The new /ie/ from /io/ from */eu/ appears to be fronted ; 
the new monophthong [u] must be front since it merges with the umlaut of /u/. (In 
MHG the entire new series of fronted long velar vowels become phonemically estab- 
lished but allophonically they exist already in OHG and probably earlier. 16 ) 

If in PGmc. *a goes to *6 but *e x goes to *% and not *a, it might be concluded that 
that IE *a which becomes Gmc. *d must have been more of a back than a front vowel. 
The new PGmc. *a < *anh (some of these *anh < *onh, e.g. *tong > *pank ) may be 
slightly more of a central vowel; in OHG it is reflected by a just as is the reflex of 

13 Penzl, “Old High German <r> and its Phonetic Identification”, p. 496. 

14 Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, par. 30, p. 30 and par. 37, p. 33. 

15 Van Coetsem, p. 31, in establishing the origin of Gmc. *e 2 considers the development of Gmc. *eu 
similar in that it becomes *iu before *i and *j already in the Common Gmc. period. In other cases eu 
and eo occur. The *i or *j affects the changing of e>i (*eu>*iit). Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, 
par. 183, pp. 255-56 claims that some e;/-forms survive into OHG; cf. also Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, 
par. 47, n. 1, p. 45. 

16 Penzl, “Umlaut and Secondary Umlaut in OHG”, p. 224, writes: “The Proto-OHG velar vowels 
and diphthongs a do d uu au must have had special positional variants before following high front 
sounds, i.e. before i i j ...” 
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PGmc. *e 1 . It seems then that for POHG the *a is off-center, inclined to be a back 
vowel. Perhaps this is the situation just preceding the onset of the diphthongization. 
The long vowel pattern thus consists of five vowels distinguished by three tongue 
heights : */a/ is low, */e/ and */o/ mid, and */!/ and */u / high. There are essentially two 
series, a front series with */!/ and */e/ and a back series with */u/, */o/ and */a /. The 
front vowels are unrounded, the back vowels rounded. The four POHG diphthong 
groups: */ai/, */eo/, */iu/ and */au/ need to be regarded as similar in type to those 
postulated for IE and PGmc., that is, they are phonemic groups or phonemic clusters 
rather than diphthong phonemes. 17 This can quite justifiably be said since all clusters, 
*/ai/, */eo /, */iu/ and */au/, change during the OHG period by modification of at 
least one of their individual components. Probably the separate elements of the diph- 
thongs consist of the POHG short vowels */a/, */e/, */i/, */o / and */u/. 

b. OHG Long Vowels and Diphthongs 

It is difficult to establish definite time limits for the several changes listed in 6. l.a, 
which occurred simultaneously in so far as they all took place during the OHG period. 
Changes of *ai and *au to monophthongs seem to precede the diphthongization 
according to the orthographic evidence. There are only a few very isolated cases of 
diphthongization of the new monophthongs e and 6, and this process is sometimes 
attributed to the evolution of some words in the pronominal group (cf. fn. 50, 3.7). 

Although said to “remain” in OHG, the OHG /a/ probably differs from the POHG 
*/a/ in being still more of a back vowel and perhaps slightly raised, /a/ can maintain 
itself only in the environment of back and non-high front vowels. That it may be 
slightly raised seems reasonable in that its allophone before i-sounds is not only fronted 
but a raised sound; the /a/ itself tends in some dialects and under certain conditions 
toward /o/. 18 The OHG /I/ and /u/ which are retained throughout the period may 
undergo non-phonemic raising by virtue of the internal trend. The tendency of 
fronting may have advanced the /!/ still more forward. 

That the new OHG /e/ (< *ai) and /o/ (< *au) may have been very similar to the 
old */o/ and */e/ is based on several considerations. Many descriptions stress an 
open-close distinction between the new and the old mid vowels. If the internal 
pressure theory (cf. 6.0) is rigidly followed, namely that the old /e/ diphthongized to 
make room for the new /e/, then a distinction between open and close quality could be 
hardly relevant (cf. 2.3). The new /o/ may have the same height as the old /o/. The same 
may be true for /e/ because the umlaut allophone of /a/, i.e., [se], does not merge with 

17 See van Coetsem, p. 24. In explaining the PIE diphthongs, van Coetsem follows Lehmann, 
Proto-Indo-European Phonology, p. 12 where he writes: “Phonemically we might define a diphthong 
as a combination of two (or more) phonemes, of which one is usually vocalic, the other(s) semi-vocalic ; 
such combinations contrast minimally with unit syllabic phonemes.” 

18 Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, par. 228, p. 309, explains: “Wahrend unter dem Einfluss des i 
ein helles se entstand, wandelte sich der reine Vokal immer mehr in einen dumpfen Laut, geht in 6, 
unter Umstanden in manchen Mundarten sogar in u fiber.” 
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it at this time. The /e/ is probably a closed front vowel since umlaut has no effect on it 
(the e can experience umlaut). This would make it very similar in quality to *<? 2 which 
according to some (cf. fn. 35, 2.3) originated through the effect of i upon e (that is, in 
the IE *ei). The i is considered in such theories (and others, cf. fn. 123, 4.5.b) as 
closing the vowel. The effect of i in OHG is fronting; it is possible though not 
certain that with fronting some raising can occur. 

The degree of contrast between the two individual components in the six diphthongs 
appears generally lessened in comparison with the four POHG diphthongal clusters. 
Assimilation of the first element to the second took place in POHG */au/ and */ai/. 
In /iu/ and /io/ assimilations took place; in late OHG the u of /iu / approached the i 
or vice versa; with /io/ it is clear that the o in becoming fronted to e in late OHG nar- 
rowed the phonic gap. Probably the /io/ form represents maximum differentiation at 
this time. 


6.2 THE PHONEMIC EVOLUTION OF OHG /uo/ AND /ie/ 10 
a. /<?/ Outside of Stem-Syllables 

Phonemically OHG /uo/ and /ie/ represent two previously non-existant phonemic 
clusters in the pattern. The process of their evolution involves a phonemic shift from 
single phonemes into vocalic units. These units become phonemically distinct with 
the monophthongization of Gmc. *ai and *au. The phonemic process might be 
formulated as follows : 


/o/>/uo/ 

in the environment /'/. 

/e/>/ie/ 

The diphthongization generally took place in stem syllables under primary stress. 
Apparent exceptions are few and transparent. For example, the armuati of Otfrid, 
4.2.28 or the armoade of Pa are analogical formations to the noun muot, since, 
according to Graff, the structure of this compound is arm + oti and not ar + moti , 20 
-oti is actually a suffix rather than a stem syllable and should not be subject to diph- 
thongization. 

19 There could be a basis for considering the cluster /ia/ rather than /ie/ as the phonemic symbol of 
the OHG diphthongization of Gmc. *e 2 ; /ia/ occurs in all three dialects, though quite limitedly in 
Franc, and Bav. (cf. 3.5). Some incongruities between the Gmc. *e 2 and *6 reflexes in the development 
into diphthongs may underlie this (cf. 6.5); late OHG < /ie/ <early OHG io merges with the new 
diphthong /ie) which may have shifted from the diphthong or cluster /ia/. Reasons against the /ia/ 
seem more powerful; <ie> is found in some documents alongside the old monograph <e>, though 
neither graph must necessarily represent diphthong and monophthong, respectively; <ie> occurs as 
early as any other symbolization of the diphthong (cf. 3.5). There is no other phonemic raising of the 
second element of a cluster throughout the period - /ia/ > /ie/ would imply one; the extreme contrast 
between the two elements had lessened throughout the cluster pattern - /ia/ would be an exception. 
s ° Graff, I, p. 422. 
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The / 6/ occurs outside the stem syllable in OHG also in the comparative and super- 
lative suffixes -or, -ost; as the stem formative in the Class 2 weak verbs; and in the 
inflection of the gen. and dat. pi. of d- and n-stem nouns and the weak adj. 21 The noun 
endings -ono, -dm/ -on, following the general movement of weakening in final syllables, 22 
probably are reduced to /o/, /e/ or /u/ already in OHG times 23 so that they no longer 
reflect Gmc. *6. 

Braune, Helm and Mitzka assume apparently that /o/ in the suffix -odl-oti, the 
comparative and superlative suffixes, and the Class 2 weak verb formations remain in 
OHG. 24 This /d/ should then have to be an allophone of some long vowel in the stem 
syllables, perhaps of the new OHG /d/ (< *au). The problem has similarities with 
determining the phonemic status of schwa in NHG. 25 The other alternative is that it 
already in OHG is an allophone of short vowels, as indicated by the orthography for 
MHG. In some dialects the reduction of /o/ in inflectional endings may have taken 
place simultaneously with the diphthongization of Gmc. *o in stem syllables. 


b. /oa/ and /ua / as Intermediate Stages 

The most controversial aspect, however, of a phonemic development is the formula- 
tion of steps or stages. In a change as the OHG diphthongization the situation is 
doubly complicated because of extensive dialectal variation. The statement /o/ > /uo/ 28 
fulfills the bare essentials in formulating a phonemic change, i.e., it identifies an initial 
and final or earlier and later stages. 

OHG /uo/ according to Hassmann is “... wohl nur Zwischenstufe(n)” 27 in Franc. 

21 lei also appears outside the main stress as, eg., in the weak verbs Class 3 where it already in OHG 
often becomes “a(a?)”, according to Braune, Helm and Mitzka, par. 368, p. 291. Inflectionally /e/ is 
in the nom. sg. masc. and the dat. pi. of the strong adj. /£>/ will serve in the text as an example for the 
phonemic progression of both. 

23 See Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, pars. 255ff., pp. 337ff; H. Paul, “Zur Geschichte des ger- 
manischen Vokalismus”, PBS, VI (1879), pp. 1 37 fF. 

23 Braune, Helm, and Mitzka, par. 207, n. 7, p. 188. 

21 Ibid., par. 63, p. 60, where they explain: “Schwer nennt man Mittelvokale, die lang oder durch 
mehrfache Konsonanz gedeckt sind. Sie waren durch den Nebenton geschutzt, zeigen im Ahd. 
geringe Schwankungen und haben auch im Mhd. z.T. ihre voile Qualitat behalten.” 

25 William G. Moulton in “Syllable Nuclei and Final Consonant Clusters in German”, For Roman 
Jakobson,ed. M. Halle et al. (The Hague, Moutonand Co., 1956), p. 381, considers schwa a phoneme 
as also does J. W. Marchand in Applied Linguistics, German : A Guide for Teachers, gen. ed. Simon 
Belasco, 2nd prelim, ed. (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1961), pp. 38-9. Hugo Mueller in Deutsch : 
Erstes Bitch (Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1958), p. 12, thinks it is an allophone of /e*/ and /e/. 
Cf. Moulton again, p. 67-8 of his The Sounds of English and German (Contrastive Structure Series, 
gen. ed. Charles A. Ferguson; Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1962). For MHG, a /a/ is 
posited by I. Rauch in a Review of Das Spiel von den alten und jungen Eidgenossen and Friihe 
Schweizerspiele ed. by F. Christ-Kutter, Monatshefte, LVII (1965), p. 356. 

26 POHG *6 and its development will serve as example for both diphthongizing vowels. This is not 
to assume necessarily that the evolution of *e 2 is therefore completely parallel (cf. 6.5). The observa- 
tions suggested in 6.2.b are expanded in I. Rauch, “Staging in Historical Phonemics: Gmc.*o > OHG 
uo". Linguistics, XI (1965), pp. 50-6. 

27 Hassmann, p. 191. 
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between the change of o to u. Most frequently, however, /oa/ is considered representa- 
tive of an intermediate stage (cf. fn. 4 of 3.2.a, especially Steinhauser). In view of the 
fact that there is orthographic evidence of /o / and of /uo/ in all three major dialects, 
though at staggered times, it is conceivable that they represent two stages, especially 
if the relative terms ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ are used. The /oa/ which also turns up in all 
dialects could then come under consideration as an intermediate stage. 

Still, a general description as that of Schatz: “Germ. 6 hat sich seit dem 8. Jahr- 
hundert zum Diphthong entwickelt, der oa, ua, uo geschrieben wird; ...” 28 prompts 
the idea that /oa/ may be terminal in at least one particular dialect. Coupled with this 
is the consideration that it might, nevertheless, be intermediate in another dialect, i.e., 
it may assume a relative function. The theoretical justification for the assumption of 
intermediate stages of a phonemic change seems to be an issue here. 

The three main OHG dialects, Franc., Alem., and Bav., constitute one language; 
they share a common vowel structure and can, therefore, be called iso-structural. 29 
All three inherited POHG *6, the reflex of which is actually symbolized by <o> every- 
where. The diphthongized reflexes of this /o/ appear as <oa>, <ua>, <uo> in Bav., 
Alem., and Franc, respectively. 30 It may be argued that if the OHG diphthongization 
is taken as one process but with three independent dialects, from the point of view of 
the whole, an intermediate stage can be set up by assuming /oa/ for <oa> as ‘final’ 
in Bav., /ua/ for <ua> as final in Alem., but both as ‘intermediate’ to the general late 
OHG /uo/. 


6.3 THE PHONETIC EVOLUTION OF OHG /uo/ AND /ie/ 


a. The Rise of Diphthongization 

In the literature the actual phonetic process is not treated by many. Wiget, for example, 
simply refers to Baesecke’s apocope explanation which Wrede had applied to NHG 
Diphthongization. The theory holds that a long vowel becomes overlong by assimila- 
ting the energy of a following syllable which is lost; the resulting tension leads to 
diphthongization. 31 Wiget argues that this explanation cannot apply because syllable 

28 Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, par. 23, p. 25. 

29 Pavle Ivic in “On the Structure of Dialectal Differentiation”, Word , XVIII (1962), par. 10.3, p. 
49, uses this term. Generally identical phonemic patterns are established for the dialects of OHG with 
the consideration: “...ob und wie einzelne Gebiete qualitativ abweichen, lasst sich nicht erkennen” 
writes Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, par. 1, p. 8. J. Fourquet in his preface to P. Valentin, 
“Althochdeutsche Phonemsysteme”, ZfMafg., XXIX (1962), p. 341, says of his [Fourquet’s] effort to 
synthesize the phones of the OHG dialects into "... eine beschreibende (synchrone) Phonetik und 
Phonologie eines Dialekts auf einer Zeitstufe...” [that] “Es erwies sich als unmoglich.” 

30 The assignment of /oa/, /ua/ and /uo/ is possibly not completely borne out by the evidence 
(Chaps. Ill and IV). /ua/ is doubtlessly Alem. and /uo/ Franc., but /oa/ for example may be just as 
Alem. as Bav. (or indeed /uo/ may be Bav. as well as Franc.). For the purpose of abstraction it is 
perhaps permissible to allocate one to each dialect. 

31 Baesecke, Einfiihrung in das Althochdeutsche, pp. 18ff. 
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loss does not occur with most of the words undergoing diphthongization, but he offers 
no other solution . 32 

Hassmann’s description of the phonetic development into diphthongs is so obscured 
by psycholinguistic factors that the phonetic implications to be extracted amount to a 
very few rather nominal ones. The Bav. uo, ie result through “Straffung der Artiku- 
lation” (which is peculiar to the development of Gmc.) and the Bav. ou, ei result 
through “Lockerung der Artikulation”. The latter, at any rate, proceed from 
“Einfache, geschlossene Langen ... wahrscheinlich bereits zweigipflig .” 33 

The requirement of “Zweigipfligkeit” is considered at length by Steinhauser. On 
the basis of present-day dialects, especially those which preserve older features (as 
those in the speech islands) Steinhauser concludes: “Sie (doppelgipfelige Akzen- 
tuierung) kann ... hochstens gelegentliche Begleiterscheinung der Diphthongierung 
sein .” 34 He further rejects, contrary to Sievers, intonation contours as an explanation 
of the development of special second elements. Falling contours are sometimes 
assumed for opening diphthongs, rising contours for closing diphthongs, i.e., for the 
diphthongs with lower or higher quality, respectively. 

Steinhauser concludes that diphthongization is determined by the degree of muscular 
tension in the articulatory organs. A lessening of tension leads to “opening” diph- 
thongs as ea, oa; an increase leads to “closing” diphthongs as ei, ou. The former 
process (“Vernachlassigung des Vokalendes”) is reflected also in the environment of 
lengthened short and long vowels. The latter process (“Differenzierungsbediirfnis ... 
gegen Ende des Vokals”) lies at the basis of hiatus diphthongization (e.g. -eijo, -ouwo) 
as well . 35 The change of qa, ga to ie, uo by way of ea, oa requires, it seems according to 
Steinhauser’s wording, similar if not the same process as for closing and hiatus diph- 
thongization, i.e., “Straffung der Mundmuskulatur”, “Artikulationsversteifung ”. 36 


b. Quality, Intonation and Diphthongization 

Some general phonetic theories dealing with the generation of diphthongs try to 
deduct the nature of the original monophthong by means of the resulting diphthong . 37 
The clusters /uo/, /ie/ can be classified as opening rather than closing, i.e., the final 

32 Wiget, p. 23. 

33 Hassmann, p. 192. 

34 Steinhauser, p. 85. 

33 Ibid., p. 88. Steinhauser also compares the NHG diphthongization which presumes a different 
type of differentiation : the old long vowels are spoken more closed in order to distinguish them from 
the newly lengthened vowels in open syllables. It seems Steinhauser is confusing actual phonetic 
details with psycholinguistic reasons here again. 

36 Ibid., p. 91. This also, according to Steinhauser, p. 94, has a psychological catalyst; it happens at 
“Eine Zeit, in der sich im Sprachbewusstsein ein derartiger Bruch mit der Vergangenheit vollzieht, in 
der das Streben hochkommt, die bisher als ungenau und fehlerhaft angesehenen Lautungen zu hoch- 
und schriftsprachlicher Geltung zu heben....” 

37 Cf. P. M. Menzerath, Der Diphthong (= Phonetische Studien, 2) (Bonn-Berlin, Ferd. Diimmler 
Verlag, 1941), for a clear presentation of the general and basic questions concerning the nature of the 
diphthong. 
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element is lower than the first. Some scholars, e.g. A. Meillet, hypothesize that an 
opening diphthong must proceed from an open vowel and a closing diphthong from a 
close vowel. 38 A. Schmitt gives examples from other dialects in which the two types 
proceed simultaneously from the same vowel. 39 

Schmitt is concerned with several additional general tendencies supposedly govern- 
ing potential diphthongization, three of which he refutes : 1) that the diphthongizing 
vowel must be long, cannot be universal because there is a Sicilian dialect which 
alternates /§~id~ie/; 40 2) the same example shows that both rising and falling 
diphthongs can originate from a vowel of the same quality and quantity (cf. fnn. 53, 54 
of 5.5); 3) that falling or rising intonation determines opening or closing diphthongs, 
as Sievers maintains (fn. 47 of 4.3.c), which could be refuted by comparing other 
intonation patterns. 41 The developmental aspect (repeatedly mentioned in regard to 
the OHG diphthongization, cf. 6.3.a) of the “circumflex nature” of the old monoph- 
thong Schmitt grants as a possibility. He discusses another common interpretation 
that falling intonation leads to closing diphthongs but a “circumflex” (rising-falling) 
intonation to opening diphthongs (cf., however, Sievers above); he admits it as a 
theory which may prove applicable, at least partially. 42 

It is certain that the monophthongs concerned in the OHG diphthongization are long 
vowels; it is quite probable that their qualities are open. There is every reason to 
assume an open quality for the POHG and the OHG /e/ and /o/. However, whether, 
compared to Proto-Gmc., this quality is a phonemically relevant feature in the POHG 
and OHG systems seems in doubt. 

POHG */e/ and */o/ are in a system where they contrast minimally with the clusters 
*/ai/, */eo/, */iu/ and */au/. This is at least the usually accepted assumption (cf. fn. 17 
of 6.1. a). At the same time these clusters act as groups consisting of two independent 
phonemes according to their subsequent changes. There is no evidence that they could 
be disyllabic. On the other hand, one hesitates to call them diphthongs according to 
definition. 43 It is not clear how the diphthongal transition (“kontinuierlich ineinander 
ubergehen”) is effected in such clusters. Possibly it may be similar to a triphthongal 
construction in that there seems to be an additional factor. Such a cluster could 

38 A. Meillet in “De la differentiation des phonemes”, Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique, XII 
(1901), p. 33, says: “Le contraste des deux developpements est a noter: la partie caracteristique de 
la voyelle est mise en evidence a la fin, et par suite i, u terminent la nouvelle diphtongue, s’il s’agit de 
voyelles fermees, et la commencent, s’il s’agit de voyelles ouvertes.” Cf. also fn. 36 of 2.3. 

39 Schmitt, pp. 94 and 114. 

40 Ibid., p. 68. 

41 Ibid., pp. 96-7. 

42 Ibid., p. 92. 

43 O. von Essen in Allgemeitie und angewandte Phonetik (Berlin, Akademie Verlag, 1953), p. 63, 
offers a conventional but significant definition: “Unter einem Diphthong versteht man einen im 
phonetischen Sinne vokalischen Zwielaut, der die sprachliche Funktion eines einfachen Vokals hat, 
d.h. dessen einzelne, in gewohnlicher Rede auffassbaren Bestandteile artikulatorisch und klanglich 
kontinuierlich ineinander ubergehen, wobei einer der beiden Teile eindrucksmassig das Ubcrgewicht 
haben kann.” 
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possibly be assigned three “bits”, the two clearly segmental and a third probably 
prosodic which makes it act as a cluster rather than as a diphthong. 

c. The Components of the OHG Diphthongs 

The new OHG /uo/ and /ie/ exist beside three other diphthong groups /io/, /ei/ and 
/ou/. Hegedus stresses that attention should be focused upon the three factors of 
stress, quality and duration of the components in order to understand the nature 
of a diphthong. 44 It was noticed (cf. end of 6.1.b) that the OHG diphthongal groups 
generally show a greater degree of compatibility between their components than do 
those of the POHG clusters. 

The OHG groups represent both the closing and opening diphthongal types. 
According to P. Fouche, “... les tendences generates de la langue peuvent imposer tel 
ou tel timbre a la portion terminate de la voyelle.” 45 Schmitt points out that this 
could imply that in one and the same language either opening or closing diphthongs 
should prevail. 46 The tendency may be very real but evidently is counterbalanced by 
another factor (tendency) in a language where both types coexist. It is the case in 
some Alem. and Bav. present-day dialects. Keller lists six diphthongs, two closing 
and four opening, for Upper Austrian. The four opening all have a second element 
in [t>], a low central unstressed vowel; the first component is always stressed. 47 

Whether OHG /ie/, /io / and /uo/ are parallel in having a second unstressed, cen- 
tralized element is probably an arbitrary matter of description. It rests, in a sense, on 
the acceptance of an /io/ phoneme, whose elements consist of a front and a back vowel. 
If, on the other hand, the second element of /io/ is already considered allophonically 
fronted, then in all likelihood the second elements of /ie/ and /uo/ must be taken as 
being centralized or reduced. The first possibility probably prevails in early OHG, 
since neither the reduction in final syllables nor the /-umlaut are phonemic at this 
time. It seems then that depending on the interpretation of OHG /ei/ and /ou/, the 
digraphs can be considered as either representing diphthongs or diphthongal clusters. 
On all six OHG diphthong groups the main stress is on the first component, which 
also is longer than the second. The constituents of the new /ie/ and /uo/ contrast also 
by a diffuse (i,u) versus compact (e,o) feature. 

6.4 THE ALLEGED SPREAD BY BORROWING 
a. The Diphthongization in the OHG Dialects 

Frings understands the diphthongization as having begun in a given location and then 
diffusing itself into certain directions; he explains: “Wir beobachten eine einheitliche 

44 Hegedus, p. 33. 

45 P. Fouche, Etudes de phonetique generate ( = Publications de la Faculte des lettres de VUniversite 
de Strassbourg, 39) (Paris, Societe d’Edition, Les Belles Lettres, 1927), p. 22. 

16 Schmitt, p. 90. 

47 Keller, German Dialects, pp. 207 ff. 
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Welle von Tours bis nach Fulda. ... Der Sieg der frankischen uo, ie in Siiddeutschland 
vollzieht sich im Yerlauf einer zweiten und dritten Bewegung vom Nordwesten und 
Norden gegen den Siidwesten und Siiden.” 48 

Opinions vary as to whether Middle Franconian ever took part in this diphthong- 
ization. According to Frings, the modern conditions do not point to a former diph- 
thongization in that dialect, which is susceptible to so-called vocalic sharpening 
(“rheinische Scharfung”) — a condition which seemingly resists such a sound change 
as the diphthongization. 49 On the other hand, scarce though the documents may be 
for the Mid. Franc, area, there are OHG digraph citations. Those who do not hold 
them to be diphthongs explain them away with some reason as contamination or as 
diphthongal spellings with monophthongal sound value. Franck maintains that the 
diphthongs ie, uo did exist in Old Mid. Franc., of which present-day e and 6 are the 
indirect reflexes and the direct reflexes of an intermediate monophthongization to f 
and m. 50 Steinhauser reckons with the possibility of a vaguely defined sound sub- 
stitution ; he asks : “Sollten denn die mfrk. e, 6, denen sowohl im Rhfrk. als im Ndfrk. 
f, u (< ie, uo) entspricht, nicht uberhaupt erst spater von Osten ins Rheinland ein- 
gewandert sein und die auch fur dieses Gebiet vorauszusetzenden ie, uo verdrangt 
haben, ...” 51 For the purposes of this sound change, if the graphic evidence is taken 
at face value, then diphthongization clearly took place in the Mid. Franc, dialect. In 
the case of Low Franc., diphthongization is commonly accepted, and our data bear 
this out. 

The theory of sound change by borrowing, i.e., the extension of the new diphthongs 
from Franconia into Alemannia and then Bavaria, does not seem convincing, when 
the dialectal divergence in development is taken into account. It was made clear 
(6.2.b above) that rather than postulating an intermediate stage or stages for this 
diphthongization it appears likely that the variations (/uo/, /ua/, /oa/) in diphthongiza- 
tion are dialect peculiarities which substantiate the independent development of the 
diphthongization in each dialect. Nevertheless, if it is supposed that the OHG diph- 
thongization spread, then the OHG monophthongization and changes involving 
Gmc. *eu must have spread accordingly. Especially reflexes of the latter show striking 
deviations in Up. Germ, from Franc. Borrowing here, or spread does not even seem 


48 Frings, “Germanisch 0 und E”, p. 111. 

19 Th. Frings, Die rheinische Accentuierung (= Deutsche Dialektgeographie, XIV) (Marburg, 
N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1916), par. 58, p. 84, writes: “Die Tatsache, dass die 
Scharfung dort, wo sie reines Accentuierungselement ist, nur an Vertretern der alten a, e, 6 bzw. den 
in diese Gruppe spater eingelauteten Vocalen haftet, lasst darauf schliessen, dass ihre Aktivitat in eine 
Zeit fallt, wo die heutigen von der Scharfung urspriinglichen Langen und Diphthonge noch auf den 
Stufen a, e, 6 standen . . . dass wgm. e ... sowie wgm. 6 infolge der Scharfung der ahd. Diphthongierung 
entzogen wurden....” 

60 Franck, Altfrankische Grammatik, par. 44, pp. 53-4, explains : “Die Diphthongierung gilt durchaus 
auch fur dort, wo spater wieder Monophthong p oder u erscheint, der also aus jiingerer Monoph- 
thongierung von uo ttber % hervorgegangen ist.” 

51 Steinhauser, p. 84. 
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reasonable as a secondary influence. 52 Each dialect had within its structure the 
potentiality to diphthongization and developed it more or less in a regular manner. 

That Alem., for example, diphthongized with a second component in /a/ is not 
surprising because of the obvious a- or lowering-tendency in that dialect. Similarly, 
it is not out of order that frequent signs of diphthongization appear later in Bav. If 
there is any sort of connection between the phonemic change of umlaut and diphthongi- 
zation in Gmc., it can be borne out, for one, by the situation in Bav. (cf. below). 
Schiirr had, to be sure, related the earliest Romance diphthongization with umlaut, 53 
but if umlaut is considered ancillary to diphthongization in OHG, it is in no way on a 
segmental level. 

Van Ginneken lists as ‘“sworn comrades’ ... the tendency towards diphthongiza- 
tion of the main syllable and that towards apocope of the accompanying syllable”. 54 
A. Schmitt demonstrates this very tendency with the NHG diphthongization, writing: 
“... die Diphthongierung ist eine Wirkung der gleichen Kraft, die zu derselben Zeit 
auf das Verschwinden der Folgesilbe hinarbeitet.” 55 In Bav. phonemic umlaut, i.e., 
that caused by a weakened or lost i, seems — like the diphthongization — of later 
attestation than in the other dialects. There is no diphthongization of Gmc. *e 2 and 
*6 in Langobardic, a language in which the probability of umlaut is extremely slight 
and in which vowels in final syllables are preserved to a great extent. 56 The Bav. 
“conservatism” to diphthongization is probably as strong as its assumed “con- 
servatism" to umlaut, which is not one of time but of dialectal ordering and pref- 
erence. 57 


b. The Role of the Stress Accent 

Two tendencies were noticed as prevailing in the formation of the OHG sound pattern, 
one of raising, the other of fronting. But a tendency does not constitute a cause for a 
phonemic change. 58 The fact that these changes all take place in stressed vowels, and 
— as also in the case of umlaut and the conditioned *eu — clearly in dependence upon 
unstressed vowels which are weakening, is indicative of prosodic effect. Van Ginneken 
says: “By nature ... the intensity accent strengthens strong vowels and weakens weak 

52 This is not to exclude the possibility of any influence. Very important, e.g., is the exchange had 
through scribal traditions transmitted from one center (monastery or chancellery) to another. 

53 Schiirr, “Umlaut und Diphthongierung in der Romania”, p. 305, claims: “Umlaut und bedingte 
Diphthongierung diirfen als gemeinsamer Zug aller romanischen Sprachen auf ihrer altesten Ent- 
wicklungsstufe angesehen werden, ...” 

54 Van Ginneken, “Roman Jakobson: Pioneer of Diachronic Phonology”, p. 576. 

65 Schmitt, p. 107. 

56 Bruckner, par. 23, p. 89; p. 11, n. 1; pp. 61-2; and par. 34, p. 113. 

57 Penzl, “Umlaut and Secondary Umlaut in OHG”, pp. 237-38. 

58 Schmitt, p. 85, writes: “Wenn ich somit die Wirkung von ‘Tendenzen’ auch nicht bestreite, so 
meine ich doch, dass man mit dieser Erklarung sehr vorsichtig sein muss, und dass man in jedem 
einzelnen Fall sorgfaltig untersuchen sollte, ob sie wirklich eine ‘Erklarung’ ist, oder vielleicht nur 
eine Konstatierung, ein anderer Name fur den Tatbestand.” 
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vowels .” 59 The intensity accent is notoriously active in Gmc., and it is exactly this 
which Schmitt assumes as the ultimate cause for the diphthongization : “Der letzte 
Grund ist . . . eine Verstarkung des Druckes, in Zusammenhang mit einer Verstarkung 
des zentralisierenden Charakters des Akzentes .” 60 

The stress accent as cause is approached from two directions. On the one side the 
physiological effect of the accent is described very generally as, e.g., slackening of 
muscular tension (cf. Steinhauser’s “Nachlassung der Muskelspannung”) or more 
closely as with the detail of E. Richter’s explanation : “Der obere Kehlraum wie der 
untere Rachenraum geben dem Druck nach und der Weg wird weiter, etc .” 81 Usually, 
however, psychological reasons precipitating the stress accent are employed. 

Richter appears rather conservative when she writes : “Es scheint mir, dass jede 
sprachliche Veranderung aus der Emphase, aus dem Hervorhebungsbediirfnis ge- 
boren wird ....” 62 Dal applies this line of thought to the OHG diphthongization but 
with increased psycho-linguistic overtones : “Diese Diphthonge entstanden, indem man 
beim Einsetzen der Artikulation die geschlossene iibertrieb, um einen hinreichend 
deutlichen Unterschied von den neuen Vokalen zu erreichen .” 83 The extreme expres- 
sion of psychological effect is probably exemplified in the explication of H. Galton, 
who hypothesizes stages for the diphthongization. To him /ea/ and /oa/ represent: 
“... the creation of a contrast between a dynamic part on the one hand and an open 
part on the other; the two qualities combined in one and the same phoneme appeared 
incompatible to the mind of the speakers ”. 64 It seems unrealistic to isolate any one 
factor as the cause for a phonemic change as the OHG diphthongization . 65 


6.5 THE PARALLEL CHANGES OF PRE-OHG *e 2 AND *6 

Throughout the phonemic description of the OHG diphthongization the evolution 
of *e 2 was treated alongside that of *o. The conventional descriptions assume them 

69 Van Ginneken, “Roman Jakobson, Pioneer of Diachronic Phonology”, p. 576. 

60 Schmitt, p. 131. According to Schmitt, p. 123, this is also the power behind the OF diphthongiza- 
tion. What differentiates the two types of diphthongization, he thinks, is neither of the factors of 
length or degree of openness of vowels, but that of tension of vowels. 

61 Richter, pp. 140-41. 

62 Richter, Review of Akzent und Diphthongienmg, by A. Schmitt, in ArchfSnS, CLXHI (1933),p. 291. 

63 Dal, p.116. 

64 H. Galton, “The Old High German Diphthongization and After”, JEGP, LVI (1956), p. 11; cf. 
yet Steinhauser’s statement, pp. 87-8: “Letzten Endes sind alle Anderungen in der Spannung der 
Mundmuskulatur Auswirkung des menschlichen Ausdruckswillens”, which, if expressed in slightly 
more suitable terms, could again approach the Martinet concept (cf. fn. 3 of 6.0 above). Bloomfield in 
a classic Review of Lautgesetz und Analogie, by E. Hermann, in Lang., VIII (1932), p. 232, vehemently 
rejects ... “Hermann’s discussion ... interspersed with deliberations about the degree of consciousness 
and the nature of the mental process of the speakers who produce the new form... [concluding:] 
Apparently Hermann prefers the pre-scientific form of statement because it can be made to harmonize 
with popular-psychologic notions — a consideration totally irrelevant to linguistics.” 

65 There are yet many other possible factors such as economy of effort, actual physiological environ- 
ment, etc., some of which are considered unscientific; cf. further Rauch, “Phonological Causality...”. 
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to be parallel. This is strengthened by a trend in contemporary description to demand 
bisymmetry in a pattern. Special care was taken in this study to be aware of any 
divergence. 

A priori there are various factors typical of each of the phonemes which could 
easily account for divergent developments. Their PGmc. origins differ (cf. Ch. II). 
The graphic evidence is much more extensive in the case of the *d. The number of 
morphs in which the new diphthong can occur is approximately half as many for *e 2 
as for *d. The varying word types in the two groups set further limitations ; for ex- 
ample, the number of originally Gmc. *e 2 nouns (the noun category linguistically is a 
relatively frequent one) is very small, about half a dozen, in comparison with the 
Gmc. *d nouns, which are at least four times as many (cf. Appendix C). Furthermore, 
a large part of the *e 2 vocabulary consists of loanwords. The sources have to be taken 
into consideration. *e 2 data from the deeds are practically lacking: scribal habits 
found in the deeds differ from those of the literary monuments. 

Some common graphs representing the respective vowels can be compared : 

/o a u oo oa ua uo ou ue\ 

\e i ee ea ia ie ei / eo / io / 

<a> and <eo> lack parallel graphs. <eo> for *<? 2 is understandable from its ensuing 
merger with /ie/ < *eo. <io> opposite <ue> shows how misleading such a comparison 
as this can be. It also conveys the fact that the phonic ranges of each of the original 
phonemes and their dialectal development certainly do not correspond completely. 
The phonemic interpretation given <ou> did not coincide with that given <ei> ; there 
may be a “later” <ei> which could correlate to this <ou>. 

On the other hand, the three dialect representations : <oa>, <ua>, <uo> have par- 
allel graphs in <ea>, <ia>, <ie>, if a time factor, among others, is granted, and they 
may reflect the phonemic clusters represented by the graphs. This diphthongization 
may represent the second alternative in Jakobson’s belief that : “Every new phoneme 
must find its place in the phonological system either by insinuating itself between two 
already existing phonemes or by finding or creating for itself a parallel partner, an 
opposite number .” 66 Prosodic catalysts influenced the entire system. If one finds 
parallel phonemes at the end, then probably their original sources were at one time 
significantly parallel also, and any divergences in their direct development are non- 
significant. 


66 Paraphrased by van Ginneken, “Roman Jakobson, Pioneer of Diachronic Phonology”, p. 579. 
See also Romeo, par. 4.1, p. 18. 
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The several aspects which, it seems, should be dealt with for a complete description of 
a phonemic change, and which were proposed in 1.2, have received enough attention 
to allow the drawing of some specific conclusions : 

1) The OHG diphthongization is a phonemic shift conditioned by occurrence in stem 
syllable only. It affects morphs containing Gmc. *6 and the so-called Gmc. *e 2 . The 
POHG *5 and *e (Gmc. *<? 2 ), although of different and multiple origin, especially in 
the case of the front vowel, share features sufficiently relevant in order to partake in the 
same sound change. In the second chapter, research concerning the PGmc. origins 
of OHG e and o was briefly discussed. PGmc. *<? 2 , the source of e, was found to be of 
controversial origin : beside the derivation from IE *ei, sources proposed were found 
to be IE *ei (van Coetsem) or contraction in redupl. verb forms (Ludtke) ; OHG o 
comes from PGmc. *6 (IE *6 and *a). The quality of POHG *e and *o was recon- 
structed as open rather than close. It is thought that the feature of open/close quality 
is probably non-significant in the POHG and OHG long vowel patterns, which have 
only one 6 and one e each. (In NHG a quality distinction exists between /e :/ in 
nehmen and /s:/ in nahmen in the standard language.) If quality is to be specified for 
OHG 6 and e, many factors as, e.g., the loanwords and the fact that new OHG 
6 < Gmc. *au and e < Gmc. *ai, point to an open quality. The MHG lengthening in 
open syllable and shortening in closed syllable, which shows a coalescence of short 
and long vowels, points to a similarity in quality between short and long vowels. 

2) The graphemic data for the reflexes of PGmc. *e 2 and PGmc. *5 were presented in 
the third chapter, and spellings as <uo> <ua> <oa> <u> <a> for Gmc. * 6 were dis- 
cussed as well as <ie> <ia> <ea> <ee> <ci> <i> and other spellings for Gmc. *e 2 The 
spelling <ue> was taken up in connection with the “spurious diphthongs” (3.4) where 
the reflex of PGmc. *6 appears before inflectional endings. But a dialectal phonemic- 
phonetic interpretation of the spellings was reserved for the fourth chapter, where 
graphic intersections between <oa> (<Gmc. *6) and <ao> (<Gmc. *au) in Bav. 
(4.2.a) and cases of <eo> <io> for PGmc. *<? 2 (4.5.d) received special attention. 

The allophonic variation leading to the diphthongization must have taken place 
before 700. The first historical evidence for diphthongal values for *6 is found in 
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manuscripts dating from the first half of the eighth century, and that for *e 2 in manu- 
scripts from the second half of the same century. This does not necessarily indicate 
that the evolution of *e 2 occurs slightly later. The difference in available data (i.e., 
including the morph classes themselves) for the two phonemes may account for the 
time variation. If a time difference does exist, it is not pertinent to the phonemic 
change. The time difference among the first occurrences of digraphs in the data of the 
three main dialects (for *6: Franc. 711, Alem. 753, Bav. 747; for *<? 2 : Franc. 772, 
Alem. 781, Bav. 809) is also not pertinent. The frequency of early spelling reflexes 
of the diphthongization (as in Franc.) has nothing to do with the diphthongization 
as allophonic and phonemic change which must be contemporaneous to all three 
dialects. An intermediate phonemic stage of /oa/ in Bav. and /ua/ in Alem. correspond- 
ing to Franc. / uo/ was considered (also 6.2.b). However, the type of development 
peculiar to a dialect also does not alter the fact that it is essentially one and the same 
sound change having only two stages (initial and final or earlier and later) which takes 
place in the three major dialects. 

3) In the fifth chapter theories by Wiget, Hassmann, Steinhauser and Frings con- 
cerning Rom. origin of the OHG diphthongization were taken up. The pertinent 
loanword material containing the diphthongizing phonemes — which reveals active 
interchange between OF and OHG dialects, particularly Franc. (5.4) — was quoted. 
However, characterizations of A. Schmitt and others as to the presumable phonetic 
nature of the OF and OHG diphthongizations point to considerable differences. 

The Frings and von Wartburg hypothesis that the diphthongization is native to 
Franconia from where it drifted into Alemannia and Bavaria (6.4.a) is unfounded. 
There is no known migration, large-scale trade, or interchange between North and 
West or South-West, between chancelleries or monasteries early in the eighth century 
or even prior to it. The carrier of such a spread of the diphthongization is non- 
existent. Furthermore, it would involve, in the dialectal evidence, a reasonable time 
lapse which also does not exist. Lastly, the independent development of the diph- 
thongization in the three main dialectal areas is shown by the original slightly differing 
evolution (/oa/ in Bav., / ua/ in Alem); yet in respective documentation the difference 
between Franc, and Alem. does not appear to be significant. 

If the notion of such “spread” does not explain the facts, then it is very likely that 
the farther reaching theory of Frings and von Wartburg of an intervention of OF in 
the OHG diphthongization is not tenable either. The diphthongs occur in the dialects 
adjacent to the OF territory. The early concentration of diphthongization in the 
Franc, area may have been stimulated by the OF diphthongization. 

4) In contrast to the above mentioned discussion of the alleged external cause by 
borrowing from OF, the internal factors favoring the origin of the OHG diphthongiza- 
tion were analyzed in the sixth chapter. It was necessary to view the change within 
the total POHG and OHG patterns of long vowels and diphthongs and in connection 
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with various phonemic changes, especially those occurring during the OHG period. 
The Wilmanns and Dal theories of a “push-chain” conditioning of the OHG diph- 
thongization, which thus prevented a merger of OHG e (<POHG *e), e (<POHG 
*ai) and 6 (<POHG *6), 5 (<POHG *au), were favorably considered. 

The diphthongization reaches significance with the establishment of the new OHG 
5 (< *au) and e (< *ai), and certainly with the phonemic reduction of vowels in 
unstressed syllables. According to the handbooks, the new /e/ is indicated graphically 
in the seventh century and the new /o/ in the eighth century. That the evidence for 
the new /e/ is earlier than for the new /o/, but monographs still reflecting the old 
/§/ disappear later than those for the old /o/, does not seem to agree with the assump- 
tion of completely internal determination of the phonemic change. Pattern pressure 
is only one of a multitude of factors which differ in type and degree. Another im- 
portant phonemic-phonetic factor causing the OHG diphthongization appears to have 
been the influence of the stress accent which accounts in part for the various changes in 
all syllables. In some cases the effect of this accent upon and between unstressed and 
stressed syllables is even more overtly demonstrated as, for example, in the reduction 
of phonemic vowel contrasts in unstressed syllables and the phonemization of the 
OHG umlaut. The new /uo/ and /ie/ form a new diphthongal type in the system; 
they are “falling”, “opening” vowel clusters with relatively homogeneous components. 
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OHG MONUMENTS TREATED IN SECONDARY SOURCES 


In column 1 are the OHG monuments (or secondary sources) from which the data are 
taken. They are arranged according to dialect : Franconian, Alemannic and Bavarian, 
and to genre : (D) Deeds (or official documents), (G) Glosses, and (L) Literary docu- 
ments within each dialect. Secondary (or tertiary) sources in which these OHG 
monuments are treated and the pages from which their data are taken form columns 
3 (cf. Bibliography for complete reference) and 4. Column 2 refers to Appendix B and 
identifies the listings there. 


Franconian Deeds: 

2 

3 

4 

Weiss(enburg) Deeds 

ID, 3D, 5D, 
8D, 12D 

Socin, A., “Die alt- 
hochdeutsche Sprache 

pp. 222-24 

Strassburg Deeds 

2D 

im Elsass vor Otfrid 

p. 260 

Fulda Deeds 

9D 

von Weissenburg” 

p. 262 

Fulda Deeds 

4D, 6D, 7D, 
10D, leD 

Kossinna, G., “Uber 
die altesten hoch- 
frankischen Sprach- 
denkmaler” 

pp. 25-28 

Lacomblet 

11D, 13D, 
15D, 14D, 
2eD 

Lacomblet, T. J., Ur- 
kundenbuch fiir die 
Geschichte des Nieder- 
rheins 


Beyer (Urkundenbuch zur Gesch. 

16D, 3eD 

Franck, J., Altfrdn- 

pars. 42 ff. 

der mittelrhein. Territorien) 


kische Grammatik : 

p. 51 

Sauer, G. (Codex diplomaticus 

17D 

Laut- und Flexionslehre 



Rheno-Mosellanus) 

Sauer 48D 

Reimer (Hessisches Urkunden- 18D 


buch, 2. Abteilung 1) 

Boos (Urkundenbuch der Stadt 19D 
Worms) 
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Kaufungen (Urkundenbuch des 20D 
Klosters Kaufungen in 
Hessen) 

Ennen-Eckertz (Quellen zur Ge- 20D 
schichte der Stadt Koln) 

Philippi (Siegener Urkunden- 20D 
buch) 

Boehmer (Codex diplomaticus 20D 
Moenofrancfurtensis) 


Franconian Glosses: 




C 1 (Glossen zu den canoves aus 

1G 

Pietsch, P., “Der 

pp. 353-56 

einem Wiirzburger cod.) 


Oberfrankische Laut- 


St. Gall Cod. 292 

5G, 2eG, 8G 

stand im IX. Jahr- 


Gl. Mainz 


hundert” 


Frankfurt Gl; Gl. for Jesias and 

3G 

and 


Daniel; c 2 (Glossen zu den 
canonen ebenfalls aus einem 
Wiirzburger codex); Lat. R; 
Gl. for Ezechiel; Gl. Xanti, 
Paris MS 685; Oxford-Wiirz- 
burg Gl; Luxemburg Gl. 


Franck (above) 


Aldhelm Gl; Gl. for Priscian and 

4G 

Franck (above) 


Fulgentius; Gl. for libri reg- 
num; Mainz cl31; Leiden lat. 

4 51. 


and 


Paris V(er)g(il) Gl. 

6G, 6eG 

Schatz, J., Althoch- 

pars. 21 ff. 

Gl. for Prosper and Sedulius; 

7G 

deutsche Grammatik 

pp. 22 ff. 

Fulda-Kassel Gl; Cologne- 
Prudentius Gl; Kempten Gl; 
Aldhelm Gl; MS Bonn; Paris 
Gl. for Sallust; Cologne-Pris- 
cian Gl; Rome Gl. for Walah- 
frids Visiones 




Trier Gl: Vatican-Frankental 

9G 



Gl; Gl. fur Arator and Pros- 
perus 




Cod. Francofurt 64; Cod. Pa- 

leG 

Franck (above) 


risinus 2865; Cod. Brux(el- 


and 


lensis); Cod. Carolsruh Aug. 


Schatz (above) 
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IC; Gl. Xanti; Cod. Carolsruh 
CLXXVIII; Gl. for Jesias and 
Daniel; Gl. c 2 (Glossen zu den 
canonen...) 

Wurzburg Gl. zu Regum; Wurz- 
burg Gl. for Ezechiel; Wurz- 
burg II, 15740; Cod. Vindob 
969. 

Cod. Vat(ican) Reg(um) 256; 
Vat(ican) Gl. for Arator; Pal 
1716 

Trier Cod ; Koln Gl. for Pris- 
cian ; Cod. Mogunt. 

Frank(furt) Gl; Cod. monas- 
(terii) heremit(arum) 303 


2eG Franck (above) 

and 

Schatz (above) 

4eG 

5eG 

7eG 


Franconian Literary Monuments'. 


Weiss(enburg) Cat(echism) 

1L, leL 

Pietsch (above) 

Ludwigslied 

5L, 5eL 


Lex Salica 

6L, 6eL 


Franc(onian) Baptism A, B 

7L 


Lorsch Concession) 

8L, 7L 


Wurzburg Concession) 

9L, 8L 


Palatine Conf(ession) 

10L, 9eL 


Reichenau Confession) 

11L, lOeL 


Strassburg Oaths 

12L 


Fulda Conf(ession) A 

lleL 


Fulda Conf(ession) C 

14eL 


Mainz Confession) 

17L, 13eL 


Isidor 

2L, 2eL 

Hench, G., “Der alt- pp. 65-6 
hochdeutsche Isidor” 

Tatian 

3L, 3eL 

Pietsch (above), 
and 

Sievers, E., Tatian, pp. L-LI 

and 

Moulton, W. G., pp. 313-18 

“Scribe y of the OHG 

Tatian Translation” 

Otfrid 

4L, 4eL 

Pietsch (above) 
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and 

Kelle, J., DieFormen- pp. 460-67 
und Lautlehre der 
Sprache Otfrids 


Trier Capitular 

15L 

Schatz (above) 


Williram 

16L 

and 

Franck (above) 


Alemannic Deeds: 




St. Gall Deeds 

ID, 5D, 8D, 

Henning, R., “Uber 

pp. 114-16 


12D, leD 

die Sanctgallischen 
Sprachdenkmaler bis 
zum Tode Karls des 

Grossen” 


Piper: Libri Confraternitatum 

2eD 

Fasbender, J., Die 
Schlettstadter Vergil- 
glossen und ihre Ver- 
wandten 

p. 63 

Murbach-Munster Deeds 

2D, 10D 

Socin (above) 

pp. 262, 67 

Neugart Cod. diplomat. 

3D, 9D, 

Weinhold, K., Ale- 

pars. 37 ff. 

Alemanniae 

13D, 21D, 
23D, 3eD 

mannische Grammatik 

p. 38 

Schopflin (Alsatia diplomatica) 

4eD 



Goldasti (Rerum alemann. scrip- 

4D, 17D 



tores ex biblioth.) 

Der Geschichtfreund 

28D 



St. Gallv(er)b(ruderungsbuch) 

6D 

Schatz, J., “Die 

p. 13 

Reich(enau)v(er)b(riiderungs- 

14D, 15D, 

Sprache der Namen 


buch) 

16D, 6eD 

des altesten Salz- 
burger Verbriiderungs- 
buches” 


Reichenau Monks MS P 

7D 

Baesecke, G., “Das 

pp. 105-6, 

MS V 

18D 

Althochdeutsche von 

p. 131 

MS E 

19D 

Reichenau nach den 


MS D 

20D 

Namen seiner 


MSS F, R 

22D 

Monchlisten” 


MS Na 

24D 



MSS O, Ng 

25D 





MS Nb 
MS A 
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26D 

27D 


Wirtemberg Deeds 

11D 

Weinhold (above) 
and 



St. Blasier Necrology 

5eD 

Schatz, Althoch- 
deutsche Grammatik 
(above) 



Alemannic Glosses: 





St. Gall Vocabularius Anhang 

1G, leG, 2G 

Henning (above) 



(to the Vocab. St. Gall) 

Ka 

3G, 2eG 

Kogel, R., “Ueber 

pp. 

11-14 

Kb 

4G, 3eG 

das Keronische Glos- 



Ra 

5G, 4eG 

sar” 



Rb 

6G, 5eG 

Ottmann, R., Gram- 
matische Darstellmg 
der Sprache 

pp. 

13-15 

Rd 

7G, 6eG 

Schindling, B., Die 

pp. 

15-17 

Ja 

8G, 7eG 

Murbacher Glossen 



Jb 

9G, 8eG 




Jc 

10G, 9eG 





Cod. 18908; Rf, St. Gall 295; 

11G 

Weinhold (above) 

Cod. 286; St. Gall 9, Prag- 


and 

Lobkowitz 


Schatz, Althoch- 

St. Gall 299 

12G 

deutsche Grammatik 

Cod. Turicensis Rhenov 35 

13G 

(above) 

Cod. Car. St. Petri; Prag; 

14G 


St. Gall 184; St. Gall 242; 
Florentner Gl. 

Engelb(erger) Gl; Augsburg Gl; 

16G 



Cod. Monas(terii heremit- 
arum) 32 

Cod. Cheltenham: Cod. St. Gall lOeG 
9; Rf; St. Gall 299; St. Gall 
136 

Cod. St. Pauli XXV d/82; Cod. lleG 
Fulda Aa 

Cod. Carolsruh St. Petri; Cod. 


12eG 
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St. Gall 184; Clm. 14689; 

St. Gall 242 

St. Blasier Gl; Cod. Stuttgart 13eG 
theol. et phis. fol. 218; Cod. 

Vindob 2400; Cod. Melli- 
cencis; Engelb(erger) Gl. 

Frag. St. Paul; Gl. Paul; Augs- 15eG 
burg Gl; Cod. Turicensis 
C164; Aug(sburger St. Blasier 
Necrology) 


Schlett(stadter) V(er)g(il)gl(os- 
sen) 

15G, 14eG 

Fasbender (above) 

pp. 63-4 

Alemannic Literary Monuments: 




St. Gall Pater noster and Credo 

1L 

Henning (above) 


Benedictine Rule 

2L, leL 

Seiler, F., “Die alt- 
deutsche Ueber- 
setzung der Bene- 
diktinerregel” 

p. 425 

Murbach Hymns 

3L, 2eL 

Sievers, E., Die 
Murbacher Hymnen 

p. 273 

Wackernagel : Altdeutsche 
Predigten und Gebete ; 
Wackernagel : Altdeutsches 
Lesebuch; Vornotker Psalms; 
Hymnorum veteris eccl XXV ; 
Oswald; Fragments of Old 
Reinhart 

4L 

Weinhold (above) 


Notker Psalms 

5L, 3eL 

Wardale, E., Darstel- 
lung des Lautstandes 
in den Psalmen Not- 
kers nach der S. Galler 

HS. 

pp. 10-12 

Bavarian Deeds: 




Freis(ing) Deeds 

ID, 2D, 5D, 
6D, 7D, 9D, 
leD, 2eD, 

Wagner, A., Vber die 
deutschen Namen der 
dltesten Freisinger 

pp. 54-9 
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3eD, 4eD, 
5eD, 6eD 

Urkunden 


Monumenta Boica 

3D 

Weinhold, K., Bai- 

pars. 46 If. 

Archiv fiir Kunde osterreich. 
Geschichtsquelleu; Der dip- 
lomat. Anhang in Nachrichten 

8D 

rische Grammatik 

pp. 57 ff. 
pars. 53 ff. 
pp. 63 ff. 

vom Zustande der Gegenden 
und Stadt Juvavia 

Der diplomat. Anhang . . . 

14D 



Juvavia (above) Notizblatt 

Der diplomat. Anhang ... 

8eD 



Juvavia (above) 

Salzburgerv(er)b(riiderungsbuch) 

4D, 12D, 
13D, 7eD 

Schatz, J., “Die 
Sprache der Namen 
des altesten Salzburger 
Verbriiderungs- 
buches” 

pp. 4ff. 

Pass(au) Deeds 

10D 

Schatz (above), 


Regensb(urg) Deeds 

11D 

Althochdeutsche 

Grammatik 


Salzb(urg) Deeds 

9eD 

Schatz, J Altbairische 
Grammatik : Laut-und 
Flexionslehre 

pars. 7, 8ff. 
pp. 15ff. 

Notizblatt; Detpold M; Monu- 
menta Boica; Passau; Denk 
LV, 8A; Denk LV76, 16 

lOeD 

Schatz (above), Alt- 
hochdeutsche Gram- 
matik, and Weinhold 


Clm. 18550, 1; Clm. 6325; Clm. 
19417; Clm. 6277 

4eG 

(above), Bairische 
Grammatik, and 


Cod. St. Florian III, 222B; Cod. 
Carolsruh Aug CXI; Clm. 

6eG 

Schatz (above), Alt- 
bairische Grammatik 


14846; Clm. 9534 

Bavarian Glosses: 

R 

1G, leG 

Wiillner, L., Das 

P-9 

Cassler Gl. 

3G, 3eG 

Hrabanische Glossar 


Melk Gl. 

4G 

und die altesten bai- 

p. 84 

Freis(ing) Gl. 

5G 

rischen Sprachdenk- 


Emmeram(er) Gl. 

12G, 8eG 

mdler 


Pa 

2G, 2eG 

Kogel (above) 
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Freis(ing) Isidor Gl. 

6G 

Weinhold (above), 


Freis(ing) Otfrid Gl. 

7G 

Bairische Grammatik 


Mondseer Gl. 8G, 5eG 

Weinhold (above), 


Clm. 19410; Clm. 6325; Clm. 
6277; Clm. 18550; Cura pas- 
toralis Gl; St. Florian 

9G 

Bairische Grammatik, 
and Schatz (above), 
Althochdeutsche 


Gl. 21525; SG Gl. 2732 

11G 

Grammatik, Altbai- 


Gl. 13002; Gl. 14689 

Clm. 18547; Clm. 14478; Cod. 
Paris Nouv. a; Clm. 14689; 
Vor(auer) HS; Erster, zweiter 
Physiologus; Karajan: 
Deutsche Sprachdenkmaler; 
Deutsche Interlinearversion 
der Psalmen; Cod. Salisbur- 
gensis; Clm. 19450 

Clm. 19440 

18G 

12eG 

13G, 9eG 

rische Grammatik 


Monseer Gl; Cod. Vinob. 2723 

10G, 7eG 

Jellinek, M., Die 
Monseer Glossen 

p. 413 

Clm. 18140 

14G, lOeG 

Holzgraefe, W., Die 
Sprache des Althoch- 
deutschen Glossars 
Clm. 18140 

pp. 15-17 

Tegern(see) V(er)g(il)gl(ossen) 

15G, lleG 

Velthuis, H., De 
Tegernseeer Glossen 
op Vergilius 

pp. 5-6 

Clm. 14395 

16G 

Berg, J., Die althoch- 
deutschen Prudentius- 
glossen der Codd. Paris 
(Nouv. acquis 241 u. 
Monac. 14395 u. 475 

pp. 5-6 

Bavarian Literary Monuments: 

Wess(obrunn) Prayer 

1L 

Schatz (above), Alt- 


First Bav. Concession) 

2L 

hochdeutsche Gram- 


Bav. Prayer 

4eL 

matik, and Bairische 


Otloh 

13L 

Grammatik, and 


Merigarto 

15L 

Weinhold (above), 
Bairische Grammatik 
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Monsee Frag(ments) 

3L, leL 

Hench, G., The 
Monsee Fragments 

pp. 100-01 

Exhort(atio) A or B? 

2eL 

Wullner (above) 

pp. 84-5 

Exhort(atio) A 

4L 



Exhort(atio) B 

5L 



Carmen ad deum 

6L 



Freis(ing) Pater noster A 

7L, 3eL 



Em(meram) Prayer A 

8L 



Musp(illi) 

9L, 5eL 



Freis(ing) Pater noster B 

10L, 6eL 



Em(meram) Pater noster 

11L, 7eL 



Em(meram) Prayer B 

12L 



Viennese Genesis 

14L, 8eL 

Dollmayr, V., Die 
Sprache der Wiener 
Genesis 

pp. 4-5 
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GRAPHEMIC TABULATION 


The OHG sources are listed according to date within each genre, and genre within 
each dialect; refer to Appendix A. The tabulation aims toward accuracy but factors 
such as arbitrary assignment of the graphs (cf. e.g. fn. 44, 4.2.c), estimated or in- 
complete counts by editors, and allocations of “spurious” spellings (e.g. u + a), limit 
accuracy. The following designations are used : graph alone signals a single occurrence ; 
X after a number before a graph equals ‘times’; X without a number before a graph 
equals ‘usually’ ; - over a number or an X equals ‘approximate’ or ‘unknown’ number 
of occurrences. 


Franc. 6 

<o> 

<a> 

<u> 

<oo> 

<oa> 

<ua> 

<uo> 


ID 695-743 

97xo 10 x a 

5xu 


3xoa 

4xua 

uo 

ua 

2D 728-49 

13xo 

a 







3D 745-65 

12xo 

a 

4xu 



11 Xua 



4D 750-70 

llxo 






uo 

2xvo 

5D 766-79 

18xo 


2xu 

oo 


44xua 

13Xuo 

ua 

6D 771-9 

15xo 




3xoa 


26xuo 


7D 779-90 

7xo 




oa 


19xuo 


8D 780-92 

30xo 

8xa 

2xu 

oo 


47 Xua 

11 Xuo 

2 xua 

9D 770-805 

7xo 


2xu 


2xoa 

ua 

12xuo 


10D 790-800 

7xo 






24 Xuo 


11D 792-803 

4xo 






2 xuo 

uo 

12D 797-861 

14xo 

a 

u 



54 Xua 

17 Xuo 

3 Xua 

2 X ua, uo 

13D 874-927 

0 






4 xuo 


14D 947-97 



u 




4 Xuo 

6, vo 

15D 1021-1106 

2xo 


9xu 



8 xua 

5 Xuo 

3x6, v 

16D date? 

9xo 

a 

6xu 

2xoo 



25 Xuo 

ou, ue, 
4xvo,2xv, 
6, 2 X h, wo 

17D date? 

5xo 


8xu 




10 xuo 

2xou, 

2 x 6, 6 x ft 

18D date? 

2xo 


u 




6 Xuo 

3 X vo, 3 X 6 
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19D 

date? 

0 

4xu 



uo ho, 6, ft 

20D 


o 

u 

oo 


9xuo 2xou 

1G 

8th c. 





7xuo 

2G 

8/9th c. 

2xo 


oo 


uoa 

3G 

9th c. 

16xo 




33 X uo uo, ue, io, 







2 xuo, 







2xuo 

4G 

10th c. 

2xo 

u 



7 X uo 2 x 6, ft 

5G 

10th c. 

2xo 

6xu 


25xua 

2 x uo uo, ioa 

6G 

1 1th c. 


a 9xu 



4 Xuo ue,ui,oo,u°, 







2x6, ft 

7G 

1 1th c. 

3xo 

8xu 


ua 

4 x uo ue, 2 X ui. 







ua, ue 

8G 

date? 

0 

u 



lOxuo ue, 2x6 







2 xv, oo 

9G 

12th c. 

0 

2xu 


ua 

3 X uo oi, 2 x ft 

1L 

790 




16xua 

5 Xuo oa 

2L 

end 8th c. 

6xo 


5xoo 


78 xuo 

3L 

830-40 




ua 

Xuo ou, ue, ui, 







7xio, oe, 







eo, uoe, 







2xuoa 

4L 

868 

2Xo 



5xoa xua 

30 xuo 40xue, 







5 xui 






5 Xu, ha, 8 xua, 

10 xua, 8xva, ya, 






18 x ya, 3 x ya, ye, 3 x ue, ue 

5L 

881-2 





10 xuo 

6L 

9th c. 



oo 


ue 

7L 

date? 




ua 

2 Xuo 

8L 

after 822 




ua 

8 xuo ue 

9L 

855 

0 




1 1 X uo iuo 

10L 

9/10th c. 


u 


4 xua 


11L 

9/ 10th c. 




ua 

ue, 2 x uoe 

12L 

10th c. 





2 Xuo 

13L 

10th c. 





5 Xuo 

14L 

11th c. 





3 xuo 2xyo 

15L 

10/1 1th c. 


2xu 


ua 

uo 2xue 

16L 

1063 





oi, io 

17L 

1 1th c. 





6 xuo 

Alem, 

. 6 






ID 

700-62 

16xo 




2 xuo 6 
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2D 

730-86 

8xo 


3xu 


oa 

ua 


3D 

752-74 

2xo 




2xoa 

2xua 


4D 

753-57 





2xoa 

ua 


5D 

763-80 

19xo 




14xoa 

8xua 

uo 2x6 

6D 

date? 

5xo 




2xoa 

2xua 

2xuo uoa 

7D 

780 



3 Xu 


oa 

17xua 

9xuo 

8D 

781-800 

37xo 




9xoa 

40xua 

8xuo 

9D 

786-97 

2xo 




oa 

2xua 


10D 

789-865 

4xo 


6xu 


oa 


8xuo 

11D 

791-882 






12xua 


12D 

800-14 

17xo 





35xua 


13D 

804-22 





4xoa 

2xua 


14D 

810-30 

44xo 


4xu 

oo 

oa 

8 xua 

2xuo 

15D 

9th c. 

9xo 


5xu 



33 Xua 


16D 

815-40 

23 Xo 


3xu 


11 Xoa 

19 xua 

9xuo uoa 

17D 

819-52 





3xoa 

ua 


18D 

825 

3xo 


u 



7 Xua 

2 x uo ou, wa 

19D 

825 

o 


2xu 



6 Xua 


20D 

825 

2xo 


2xu 


2 xoa 

13 xua 

6 

21D 

836-42 






3 xua 


22D 

850-80 



u 



16 xua 


23D 

850-94 

3xo 




oa 

6 xua 


24D 

880 

3xo 


2xu 


4 xoa 

8 xua 


25D 

9th c. 



u 



6 Xua 


26D 

912 



u 



10 Xua 

1 1 X uo ou, uao 

27D 

925 






3 xua 

3xuo 

28D 1199-1257 







5 Xou, 









2xov 

1G 

760-5 

14xo 



4xoo 


ua 

uo 2xoi 

2G 

780 

o 



oo 




3G 

end 8th c. 

6xo 

Txa 


00 

61 Xoa 

2 Xua 

1 Xoaa 

4G 

c. 800 

164xo 

2xa 

4xu 

00 

X 

o 

p 

5 xua 

uo ui 

5G 

802-17 

130xo 

3xa 

3xu 

3xoo 

26 xoa 

18xua 

9xuo 

6G 

810-20 



3xu 


2Xoa 182xua 

uo ue, u§, oa. 









a u , 2 X u a , 









2xuai 

7G 

8/9th c. 

lxo 





1 1 1 X ua 

uo 

8G 

9th c. 



3xu 



40 xua 

uo 

9G 

9th c. 



2xu 


oa 

106 Xua 

3xuo u a , u, u’a, 









:ua 

10G 

9th c. 



2xu 



44 xua 

14xuo 2xue, oi,u a 

11G 

9th c. 

5xo 


u 


oa 

ua 

uo ue, uoa 
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12G 

9/ 10th c. 

5xo 


4xu 


2xoa 

3xua 

uo oi 

13G 

10/1 1th c. 







ou, 2xue, 









2xov 

14G 

11th c. 

4xo 




2xoa 

6xua 

3 x ou, ov 

15G 

12th c. 

6xo 






23xuo o,3xfi,v, u o 

16G 

12th c. 

o 




2xoa 


4xou, xo, 









o f a 

1L 

780-93 

2xo 



00 




2L 

800-04 






30xua 

3xue, uee 

3L 

date? 






80xua 

ue, ao, 









2xuua 

4L 

late 

o 


9xu 



27xua 

9xuo ou, ov, 2xv 

5L 

1 1th c. 

9xo 


5xu 




XUO 








ou, 2 x ue, 14 x fie, 4 x 6, 3 x ue 








12xfi, 10 xuo, fio, uoo 

Bav. 

6 








ID 

747-60 

8xo 



2xoo 

8xoa 

ua 


2D 

762-80 

48 Xo 




25xoa 



3D 

770-81 

llxo 






2xao 

4D 

784 

62xo 


9xu 

2xoo 



7 X uo 2 x ao, 8 X 6 

5D 

782-804 

28xo 


u 


27Xoa 

2xua 

2 xuo 

6D 

805-14 

50 Xo 


u 


45xoa 

ua 

uo 

7D 

825-40 

14xo 




32xoa 

ua 

uo 

8D 

827 





oa 

ua 

ao 

9D 

841-48 

26xo 




37xoa 

2xua 

5 x uo 2 X ao, uoa 

10D 

8/9th c. 

40xo 






5 xuo 3xao 

11D 

8/9th c. 

40xo 






5 xuo 5xao 

12D 

8/9th c. 

82xo 

2xa 

8xu 

5xoo 

7Xoa 

ua 

9 xuo 3xao, 









6xou, 







ou, l, oa, iio, i 

uo, 3 x 6, 8x6 

13D 

9/ 10th c. 







6 X fi, 3x6 









2 X ou, ou 

14D 








lOxou 

1G 

790-800 

76 xo 



21 xoo 

3xoa 


2xao, 









16x6 

2G 

810-17 

132xo 

5xa 

3 Xu 

2xoo 

95xoa 

ua 

ao, 8x6, 









32x6 

3G 

beg. 9th c. 

18xo 



3 Xoo 




4G 

beg. 9th c. 

o 


u 

00 




5G 

9th c. 







18 xuo ao, 2x6 
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6G 

850-75 




3xoa 

16xuo 

ao, 6 

7G 

date? 



2xoo 

6xoa 


ui 

8G 

end 9th c. 

88xo 


2xoo 



6, 6, u 

9G 

9th c. 

29xo 

U 


6xoa 

9 X ua 80 x uo 


10G 

10th c. 

6xo 

3xu 


2xoa 


ue, uoa 

11G 

10th c. 

o 

a u 




3x6 

12G 

10th c. 

40xo 




30xuo 

6 

13G 

10/1 1th c. 

5xo 

9xu 


oa 



14G 

1 1th c. 

4xo 

16xu 



2 x ua 7 x uo 

ou, ue, ui, 







3xoo, 3 xu, vo. 

15 xuo, uo, 







uoa, uoi, uoe, uou, uo a 

15G 

1 1th c. 





3xua 114xuo 

io, ue, ui, u, 







6 X 6, 3 x uo, vo, 5 X oo, 3 x uo, 







oa, a a , oi, o 1 , °, u, 
5xuoa 

2 Xuo, iuo. 

16G 

11th c. 

o 

5xu 



2xua Xuo 

ou, 3 X ui, 
ui, 2xh, 
2x6 

17G 

11th c. 

2xo 

u 



ua Xuo 

2 x ou, 5 x 6 

18G 

11/1 2th c. 






oi, ui 

1L 

c. 800 

2xo 


2xoo 




2L 

date? 





3xuo 


3L 

beg. 9th c. 

24xo 




144 x uo 


4L 

beg. 9th c. 

2xo 





ao 

5L 

beg. 9th c. 

0 




2xuo 

6 

6L 

beg. 9th c. 

6xo 


oo 




7L 

810-20 

3xo 




4xuo 


8L 

810-20 

2xo 




ua 3 x uo 

ao 

9L 

870 



oo 


4 x ua 14 x uo 

::a 

10L 

900 

2xo 




uo 


11L 

date? 

o 




5xuo 


12L 

11th c. 

3xo 

3xu 





13L 

aft. 1067 





3 Xuo 

10 x 6, oa. 








u, ui, uio 

14L 

11th c. 


2.5xu 



lxuo ou,ue, 2xv, 








90 xu, 
4.5x6 

15L 

1 1th c. 

3xo 




22 xuo 

8x6 

Franc, e 

<e> 

<ei> <i> 

<ee> 

<ea> 

<ia> <ie> 


leD 841 





ie 


2eD date? 


i 



3xie 
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3eD date? 

e 


2xi 



9 xie 


4eD date? 





ia 

3 xie 


leG 9th c. 

4xe 

ei 

i 



5xie 


2eG 9/10th c. 


3xei 




2xie 


3eG 10th c. 


ei 




5xie 

io 

4eG 10/1 1th c. 





ia 


2xio 

5eG 11th c. 

e 


i 



8 xie 

io 

6eG 1 1th c. 

e 

ei 

3 Xi 



3 Xie 


7eG 12th c. 


ei 

i 


ia 



leL 790 




ea 

ia 

ie 


2eL end 8th. c. 


ei 


43 xea 

ia 


ii 

3eL 830-40 

42 Xe 


2xi 

ee 3 x ea 

Xia 

xie 


4eL 868 

Xe 

ei 



Xia 

Xie 

Xio 

5eL 881-82 





2 Xia 

4 xie 

io 

6eL 9th c. 

llxe 



ee ea 


ie 


7eL aft. 822 





3 xia 

2 xie 


8eL 9th c. 






ie 


9eL 9/10thc. 





4 xia 



lOeL 9/10thc. 





2 xia 

1 xie 


lleL 10th c. 


3xei 





2xe* 

12eL lithe. 






5 xie 


13eL lithe. 






7 xie 


Alem. e 








leD 781-800 







io 

2eD date? 







eo 

3eD 799-802 

2xe 

2xei 






4eD 823 




ea 




5eD date? 


ei 






6eD aft. 850 




ea 




leG 760-65 

e 







2eG end 8th c. 




2 Xea 




3eG c. 800 

22 xe 

ei 


2 Xea 

ia 

ie 


4eG 802-17 

llxe 

ei 


ee 

2 xia 



5eG 810-20 








6eG 8/9th c. 



2xi 

7 xea 

13xia 

2 xie 

ei a 

7eG 9th c. 




2xea 

ia 



8eG 9th c. 

e 


2xi 

11 xea 

9 xia 

2 xie 

e a 

9eG 9th c. 

Txe 


i 

ea 


5 xie 

ie, 1 X *e 

lOeG 9/10th c. 

2xe 

3xei 

i 

2 Xea 



eo 

lleG 10th c. 

e 

3xei 



2 xia 


3 xio 

12eG ll/12th c. 





ia 


3 xio 
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13eG 

12th c. 

2xe 

ei 

i 

14eG 

12th c. 

2xe 



15eG 

date? 


2xei 

i 

leL 

800-04 




2eL 

810-20 



i 

3eL 

1 1th c. 

2xe 

ei 

61 xi 


Bav. e 

leD 772-809 

2xe 


2eD 814-28 

8xe 


3eD 836-49 

4eD 859-95 

5eD 895-99 

e 


6eD date? 

3 xe 


7eD 9th c. 

2xe 


8eD 928-30 

2xe 


9eD 10th c. 


4xi 

lOeD date? 

6xe 


lcG 790 

3xe 

2xee 

2eG 810-17 

9xe 


3eG 9th c. 

e 

ee 

4eG 9th c. 

2xe 

ei 

5eG end 9th c. 

3xe 


6eG 9/10th c. 

e 


7eG 10th c. 

3xe 


8eG 10th c. 

2xe 

ee 

9eG 10/1 1th c. 

e 

2xi ee 

lOeG lithe. 

2xe 

lOxi 

lleG 11th c. 

12eG 1 1 /12th c. 

4xe 

6 X ei 4 X i 


leL beg. 9th c. 8xe 
2eL 9th c. 2 x e 

3eL 810-20 e 

4eL date? 2 X e 

5eL 870 
6eL 900 
7eL date? 

8eL 11th c. 


2xea 


ie 

3 X eo, 3 X io 

5 X eo, ! e, *eo 

6xea 

ia 

ie 

eie 

4xea 

11 xia 

Txie 

eia 

3 xea 

Ixia 

1 Xie 

4xe, 92xi, 




l2xie 


ea 


ie 

ye 

5 Xea 

ia 


je 

2 xea 


2 xie 




3 xie 




ie 


3 xea 



e, & ?e 


ia 

ie 




4 xie 


ea 







2xe 

ea 



e 

2 xea 

ia 

2 Xie 

i&, ige 



ie 



2xia 

3 Xie 

i& 



Xie 




ie 


ea 

ia 

7 xie 

io, J e 


3 Xia 

Xie 

io, ie, ie 



Xie 

ie, ie, i&, 2 X & 




iea 


3 xia 


2xei, ei, 2x1, 




sea 

69 xea 



i§, iae 


4xia 

2xie 



ie 

ie 

xie 


4xei 


i 
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Forstemann, E., 52n., 56n., 57n. 

Fouche, P., 93 
Fourquet, J., 90n. 

Franck, J., 21, 43, 44n., 55, 62n„ 69, 72, 76, 78n., 
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infiltration, 48 
Franz, W., 69n., 80 
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free variation, 57-8, 64 
Frings, T„ 13n„ 23, 55n„ 72-4, 77, 78n„ 79-81, 
93-4, 99 

“frozen” form, 52 
functionable state (language), 84 

Galton, H., 96 
Gamillscheg, E., 76n. 
gefahrdete Stellungen, 84 
gelegentliche Begleiterscheimmg, 91 
gemeinsamer Zug, 95n. 

general : description, 90 ; movement of weakening, 
89; phonetic theories, 91 ; tendencies, 92; 
trend, 69 

generalized (analogized), 45 
generation of diphthongs (production), 91 
geographische Verbreitung, 76 
Germaneneinfall, 81 
Germanenthese ( Romanenthese ), 85 
Germanic: dialects, 23; influence, 76, 80; 

languages, 77 ; stress accent, 77 
germanische: Lautverschiebwig, 84n. ; Sprachen, 
13n. 

Gleason, H. A., 64n. 

Graff, E. G., 43, 58, 61n. 88n. 
graphemic: evidence, 14, 46; system, 29; see also 
pressure 

graphic: cluster, 58; confusion, 53 ; correction, 
29; diacritical distinction, 51 ; evidence, 48, 
50-1, 94, 97; explanation, 54; intersections, 

98; metathesis, 54; normalization, 47; 
representation, 63, 83; sequence, 36; 
substitution theory, 47 ; transposition, 58 
graph(s), see aberrant, phonic surmises 

Hall, R. A., Jr., 14n„ 65n. 

Hassmann, H., 46, 48, 53-4, 55n., 77, 89, 91, 99 
Hauck, A., 27n. 


healing processes, 83-4 
Hegedus, L., 81, 93 
Hench, G. A„ 35, 41, 67n. 

Henning, R., 25 
Henzen, 55n. 

Hervorhebungsbediirfnis, 96 

hiatus: 20; -breakers, 67; diphthongization, 91 

hiatushindernde Vbergangslaute, 64 

Hill, A. A., 14n. 

Hirt, H„ 17-20, 44 
historic event, 5 

historical: description, 15n; event, 16; evidence, 
66; linguist, 46; phoneticians, 83n.; see also 
replacement, typology 
Hjelmslev, L., 5 
Hockett, C. F., 15n. 

Hoenigswald, H. M., 13-14 
Hoffory, J., 65 
Holtzmann, A., 66 
Holz, G., 18n.,22 
Holzgraefe, W„ 55-6, 69 
homogeneous components, 100; see also 
extreme 

Hundt and Brinkmann, 29 
Hungarian, 81 

hypothetical considerations, 46 

I-ablaut, 69n. 
i-apocope, 61 

Iberoromance and Provencal, 75 
identical phonemic patterns, 90n. 

IE tendency, 20 
Illyrian, 79n. 

incompatible to the mind, 96 
incomplete evidence (graphic), 51 
indefinite consonantal sound, 65; see also 
chameleonic 

independent development (diphthongization), 

94, 99 

infiltration : 76; of a foreignism, 24; see also 
Franconian 

infinite variety (spellings), 35 
influence, see Germanic, mutual, reciprocally, 
Rom., secondary, suprasegmental 
inner: Gmc., 22; inflection, 45 
iimerdeutsche Ursache, 77 
innersprachlicher Vorgang, 84n. 
initial and final or earlier and later stages, 89 
interchange, 70, 99; see also Franco-, mutual 
interchange area, 72 
interdialectally (OHG /oa/ differed), 54 
intensity accent, 96 

intermediate: monophthongization, 94; -oa-type 
stage, 82; phonemic stage, 99; phonetic or 
phonemic stages, 15; stage(s), 16, 77, 82, 90, 
94; state, 48 
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internal: and/or external linguistic factors, 15; 
determination, 100; factors, 99; patterning, 

14; pressure theory, 87; trend, 87 
intervention (of OF), 99 
intonation: contours, 91; patterns, 92 
isogloss, 80 

iso-structural (OHG vowel system), 90 
Ivic, P., 90n. 

Jakobson, R., 83, 97 
Janko, J., 18, 70 
Jellinek, M. H„ 18n., 23 
Jutz, L., 68n. 

Karstien, C., 22, 44n., 63, 68 
Katz, J. J. and Postal, P. M., 5 
Kaufmann, F., 77 
Kelle, J., 61 

Keller, R. E., 55n., 68n., 93 
Kletschke, H„ 24-7 

Kluge, F.-Gotze, A., 45n., 57n., 58, 65n. 

Kogel, R., 30n., 35n., 57-9, 62n. 

Kompromiss (<oa>), 53 
Kossina, G., 24-5 
Kretschmer, P., 84n. 

Kuen, H., 74n. 

Kurylowicz, J., 15n. 

lack of evidence, 49 
Langobardic, 95 

language: 5 ; characteristic, 20; organism, 84; 

see also natural, nature 
laryngeal: 18; -s, 65n.; theory, 18 
Lat.: graphic habits, 76; tradition, 47 
later: diphthongization, 48; later group (loans), 
79; lengthening, 82; stage(s), 20, 74; see also 
spontaneous 
Lausberg, H., 73n., 84 
Lautwandel(s) , 76 

Lehmann, W. P, 14n., 15n., 18, 20, 44n., 87n. 
lehnworter, 76n., 77 

length : feature, 73 ; vowels, 81 ; see also Rom., 
vocalic 

lengthening: 75; in free syllables, 49; see also 
later, Rom., VL 
letzte(r) Grund, 96 
linear sequence (trigraph), 63 
linguistic: change, 76; spread, 76 
loan: contact, 46; evidence, 22; vocabulary, 78; 
-s, 22-3, 76, 80; word evidence, 16, 23; word 
material, 99; words, 17, 22, 77, 80, 97-8; 
see also earlier, Lat., later, Romance, single 
local maxima, 15n., see Hockett 
Lockerung der Artikulation, 55n., 91 
Loewe, R., 41n. 


long vowel pattern (POHG), 87 
Liidke, H., 19-20, 23, 80 

Mackel, E., 21, 23, 78n. 

Makaev, E. A., 84-5n. 
main stress, 89n. 
mangelnde Parallele , 22n. 

Marchand, J. W., 89n. 
margin of security, 84 
Martinet, A., 17, 83n., 84, 96n. 
maximum differentiation, 88 
Meillet, A., 92 
mental process, 96n. 

Menzerath, P. M., 91n. 

merge: 70, 87; -d, 85; -r, 17, 53, 71, 86, 97, 100; 

-s, 86, 88n. ; see also phonemic 
merging, 50, 83n. 
metathesis, 19, 59 

methodological: straitjacket, 5; -ly acceptable, 6 

methodology; 5, 16; -ies, 5 

Meyer-Lubke, W., 48, 73 

MHG: /s/, 89n.; lengthening and shortening, 98 

Mid. Germ, innovation, 55 

migration, 99 

Mischung, 80 

Mittellaut, 62n. 

Mittelstufe, 54n. 
modem reflexes, 63 

modified; (by diacritical marks), 59; digraph 
spellings, 59, 67; suprasegmentally, 64 
Moller, H., 19, 22-3 
Monchssprache, 80 

monophthong: -al, sound value, 94; see also 
factors 

Monophthongierungen ai >e,au> o, 84 
monophthongization : of Gmc. *ai and *au, 1 3 ; 

see also intermediate, OHG 
morph : classes, 99 ; -emic synchronic analysis, 
66; -s, see also arbitrarily, phoneme-bound 
Moulton, 27, 41, 43, 44n., 84, 89n. 

Mueller, H„ 89n. 

multiphthongal; 67; clusters, 65; sequences, 60; 

spellings, 38 
multiple origin, 98 
multitude of factors, 100 
muscular tension, 91 

mutual: exchange, 70; influence, 66; influencing, 
83n. ; -ly affected, 72 

natural languages, 5 

nature ; and cause (of OF and OHG diphthong- 
izations), 77; of diphthong, 91n., 93; of 
language, 5 
Nebenton, 21, 89n. 
new diphthongal type, 100 
New High German dialects, 15 
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NHG; 66, 67, 69, 95; Diphthongization, 90-91, 
95 

normal: grade, 17; OHG pronunciation, 67 

normalized (rhoticism), 18 

noun category, 97 

Oaths of Strassburg, 82 
official deed-language, 32 
off-sounds (of Gmc. *o), 59 
(Old French Northgalloroman.) Diphthongiza- 
tion, 72, 77, 81, 96n., 99; see also significantly 
(O(ld) H(igh) G(erman) : borrowing, 47 ; names, 
52; orthographic habits, 47 ; period, 80; sound 
pattern, 95 ; sound shift, 79 
O(ld) H(igh) G(erman) Consonant Change, 47; 

Consonant Shift, 13, 84n. 

O(ld) H(igh) G(erman) Diphthongization, 5, 13, 
15-6, 21, 24, 46-8, 56, 72, 76-7, 81, 84-5, 88n., 
89-90, 92, 94, 96, 98-100; see also, phonemic 
process, progression, phonemically, phonetic, 
Romance, significance 

O(ld) H(igh) G(erman) Monophthongization, 
44, 52, 67, 84, 94; (monophthonigization of 
Gmc. *ai and *aii), 13, 88; 

( Monophthongierungen ai >e,au> o'), 84 
O(ld) H(igh) G(erman) phonemic pattern, 15; 

see also iso-structural 
Old Irish Diphthongization, 27 
one and the same sound change, 99 
one process (OHG diphthongization), 90 
opposite number, 97 
ordering, see systemic 
organic: /h/, 65; root vowel, 37, 61, 63n. 
original stratum, 75 

orthographic: assimilation, 61 ; diphthong, 36; 

evidence and comparative evidence, 14 
orthography for MHG, 89 
OS, OE and ON, 49 
Ottmann, R. E., 53n., 62n. 
overlap, 113n. 

overlapping, 58, 68, 70; see also phonemic 
overt evidence (total neglect of), 47 

parallel: 67, 89n., 93, 96; graphs, 97; -ism, 20-1 ; 
partner, 97 ; phonemes, 97 ; process, 1 3 ; 
see also opposite, pendant, significantly 
par allele Tendenzen, 22n. 
partner : -s in replacement (Hoenigswald), 1 5-6n. ; 

see also parallel 
pattern: 83n; pressure, 22, 75, 

100; see also internal, long, phonemic, 
POHG, pressure, sound 
Paul, H., 62-3n„ 89n. 
pendant, 21 

Penzl, H., 15n., 46, 60n., 61n., 62n., 76, 86, 95n. 
phoneme: -bound morphs, 30n.; diphthong -s, 
87 ; see also phonemic groups 


phonemic: change, 5, 14-5, 89-90, 95-6, 98-9; 
changes, 6, 13, 15-6, 100; description, 96; 
groups or phonemic clusters, 87 ; implications 
(insignificant), 46 ; merger, 1 3, 53 ; overlapping, 
57n. ; pattern, 15 ; process (of OHG diphthong- 
ization), 88; progression (of OHG diphthong- 
ization), 89n. ; relativity, 83 ; sequence, 58 ; 
shift, 88, 98; split, 86; standing, 13n.; status 
(NHG schwa), 89; symbol, 88n.; see also 
foreign, identical, intermediate, linguistic, 
OHG, phonetic, Proto-French, significance, 
sound 

phonemically : distinct (completion of OHG 
diphthongization), 88; established (OHG 
umlaut), 86; relevant (open quality), 92 
phonemization of OHG umlaut, 100; see also 
phonemically 

phonetic: availability, 23; change, 14; contrac- 
tion, 60; development (of OHG diphthong- 
ization), 91 ; implications (Hassmann’s), 91 ; 
Interpolation, 17n; nature (of OF and OHG 
diphthongizations), 99; notions, 46; process 
(of OHG diphthongization), 88; proximity, 
52; rationale of the process, 15; reality, 55; 
see also general 

phonetically: erroneous (term), 61; proximate 
«oa», 48 

phonic: affinity, 59; contact, 54; directions, 86; 
gap, 88 ranges (or original phonemes), 97; 
tendency, 86 ; value (of graph), 83 ; vowel 
harmony, 91 
phonetisches Unding, 81 
phonological: consciousness, 75; information 
(dating of loan words), 78n., level, 84-5n.; 
system, 14, 97 

phonologische(s) : Bewusstsein, 75; Oppositionen, 
75n. 

phrase relationships, 58 
physiological: effect, 96; environment, 96n. 
Pietsch, P., 62n. 
place names, 43 

poetic; license, 67; -al sequence (Eulalia), 82 
POHG and OHG pattern, 99 
polyphthongal: 67; citations, 45; spellings, 67 
Pongs, H., 67n. 

Popular-psychologic notions, 96n. 
positions, see all 
postvocalic /hi, 65 

potential; diphthongization, 92; -ity to diphth- 
ongization, 95 

pressure: in the graphemic system, 29; of the 
pattern, 62, 70; of the system, 18, 84-5n. 
primary : stress, 88; umlaut, 60n. 

Prokosch, E., 17n., 21, 44n., 66n. 
proper names, 51-2, 56, 67; see also fixed, 
frozen, place, stereotyped 
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prophylactic sound change, 84n. 
prosodic: catalysts, 97; effect, 95 
Proto-Romanic, Proto-French, 74 
Proto-French phonemic system, 76 
psycholinguistic: 84, 91, 96; explanation, 49 
psychological: catalyst, 91n.; effect, 96; reaction 
theory, 48; reasons, 96 
Pulgram, E., 74n., 76n. 
pure speculation (on-level of Steinhauser), 50 
push chain, 17, 84, 100 

quality distinction, 73 
quantitative change, 75, 77 
Quantitatsunterschied, Tin. 
quantity: displacement, 73n.; opposition, 73; 
relevance, 73 

range: of the sound, 59; of time and place, 33 
Rauch, I., 65n., 89n., 96n. 

Rauch, I. and Scott, C.T., 5 
reciprocally influenced, 14 
reciprocity, 72; see also influence 
reduction: in final syllables, 93; laws, 18n.; of 
phonemic vowel contrasts, 100; of vowels, 100 
relations in a system, 83n. 
relative : function (of /oa/), 90; time and place, 47 
relativity concept, 83 

replacement (Hoenigswald) ; 1 5-6n. ; pattern, 
15-6n.; process, 15n. 

retrogressive partial phonic assimilation, 60 
rheinische Scharfung, 94 
rhyme: 66; structure, 65 

rhyming: (diphthongs with simple vowels), 66; 
partner, 66 

Richter, E., 73n., 81, 96 
rising modulation, 55n. 

Rohlfs, G., 73n., 82n. 

Rom(ance): borrowings, 76; contact, 47; 
dialects, 73 ; ea-, oa-stage, 49 ; effect, 77 ; 
influence, 48, 77 ; length, 77 ; lengthening, 77 ; 
loans, 22; origin (of OHG diphthongization), 
99 

romanische(r) Eingriff, 77 
roman. Lautsubstitution, 76 
Romeo, L., 84-5n., 97n. 
root: final vowel, 60-1; syllable, 56; vowel 
contiguous to inflection, 61 

same: initial cause, 74; sound change, 98; stage, 
48 

sandhi: 62; -ed forms, 65-6 
Schatz, J., 29, 32, 50, 52n., 53n., 57n., 60, 62n., 
68n., 70, 86, 90 
Schindling, B., 65, 43, 56, 69n. 

Schmidt, J., 20n. 

Schmitt, A., 74, 81, 92-3, 95-6, 99 


Schrader, O., 18 
Schub, 84 

Schurr, F., 74-5, 81-2, 95 
schwa in NHG, 89 
Schwarz, E., 17 

scribal: convention, 55; error, 48, 52, 55, 58, 62, 
68; habit(s), 33, 97; rule, 24; tradition(s), 46, 
95n. ; traits, 27 

second and later Diphthongization (OF), 73n. 
secondary: causal factor, 74; development (<? 2 in 
pronouns), 44; influence, 95 ; stress, 18 
segmental: indication, 64; level, 95; reflex, 64 
Seiler, F., 61n. 

shift: in accent, 74; -ed, 88n.; see aiso phonemic 
Sicilian, 81, 92 

Sievers, E., 22, 27, 41n., 54n., 55n., 63n., 64-5, 
68n., 79n., 92 
Sievers, E. and Scherer, 70 
significance (reaches- OHG Diphthongization), 
100 

significantly: non-simultancous (OF Diphthong- 
ization), 73 ; parallel, 97 
single loan, 49 

Socin, A., 26n., 27, 33n., 52, 57n., 58-9, 64 
solar system, 83 
Soldatensprache, 80 
Sonderegger, S., 50 

sound change(s), 5, 14-5, 30, 46, 48, 73, 76, 83, 94; 
see also allied, linguistic, one, prophylactic’ 
same 

sound: confusion, 80; law, 74; pattern (OHG), 
95; phenomenon (sphere of), 83; precedes 
symbolization, 46; substitution, 76, 94; 
see also chameleonic, range, umlauted 
speakers, 83-4n., 96; see also changing needs, 
incompatible 

speech: islands, 91 ; situation, 81 
spelling(s): see actual, anormal, definite, double, 
infinite, multiphthongal, polyphthongal, 
spurious, umlaut, unusual, variant 
split, 19, 51 ; see also phonemic 
spoken chain, 83n. 
spontaneous diphthongs (OF), 74 
Sprachbewusstsein, 91n. 
sprachliche Funktion, 92n. 

Sprachveranderwigen, 72 
spread, 94, 99; see also carrier, linguistic 
spurious: spellings, 60; writing, 35 
stage(s): 96; in between, 48; succeeding, 13; 
see also beginning, between, earlier, final, for- 
mer, formulation, initial, intermediate, later, 
Rom., same, succeeding, terminal, transitional, 
two 

standard descriptions, 26 

Steinhauser, W., 22n., 23, 26, 46-50, 77-80, 82, 
90-1, 94, 96; see also lack. 
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Steinmeyer, E. and Sievers, E., 59n., 70n 
stem syllable only, 98 
stereotyped (names), 57 
Stockwell, R. P., 15n. 

Straffung der Artikulation, 55n., 91 
Straka, G., 73n. 
stratum, see original; super- 
Streben, 91n. 

stress: accent, 96, 100; see also primary, 
secondary 

strict observation, 50 
structural set, 65n. 
structure, 5-6, 95 
strukturellen Druck, 84 
substitution (in ending), 62 
substitution du systime, 75 
superstratum: 72, 76; theory, 72 
suprasegmental: influence, 56; level, 77n.; 
structure (disorder or breakdown), 75; see also 
transmission 

surmises (about graphs), 51 
susceptibles, 75 n. 

Swiss-German n-syncopation, 75n 
syllable: loss, 90-1; structure, 73; see also root, 
stem 

synchronic: and diachronic analyses, 15, 46; 
features, 15 

system: 5, 83-4, 97; -ic cause, 75; -ic ordering, 
85 ; see also pattern, phonemic, phonological, 
polar, pressure, relations, vowel 
systeme d' articulation, 75n. 
systimes phonologiques, 74n. 

teleological view, 75 
tenacity to <o>, 51 

tendency: 13, 19n., 22, 47, 55, 59, 74, 76, 93, 95; 

of fronting, 87 ; see also IE, phonic trigraph 
tendences generates, 93 
tendencies : 95 ; see also general 
Tendenzen, 95n. 
terminal (<oa>), 90 
the-, cause, 96; explanation, 77 
three independent: dialects, 90; levels, 48 
time: and place boundaries, 46; and place of 
PGmc. change of *e x ,>a, 22; difference, 99; 
factor, 97; lapse, 99; limits, 87; of contact, 
47 ; place, and levels, 50; place, and manner of 
transfer, 86; variation, 99; see also contem- 
poraneous, range, relative 
tonloser vocal, 65 
trade, 99 

transcription (Monsee Frag.), 41 
transfer: rationale, 74n.; -words, 79; -red 
analogically, 74 

transition: <u>, 55; <a>, 59; -al stage, 16n. 


transmission of Franc, suprasegmentals, 75n. 
trend, see general, internal 
trigraph: group, 64; tendency, 63n. 
triphthong: 63; -al construction, 92 
Trnka, B., 17, 20 
Trubetzkoy, N., 83 
Twaddell, W. F., 61n., 84n. 
two: different grades of the root, 58; -fold 
diphthongization, 48; monophthongal stages, 
77; stages, 73, 90, 99 

typologically different entities (Hoenigswald), 15 
typology (Floenigswald), 8n. 

ultimate cause, 96 
umgekehrte Schreibung, 68n. 

Umgestaltung der Tonvokalen, 75n. 
umlaut: 20, 37, 60-2, 67, 68n., 74, 85-8, 95; effect, 
75; form, 36; 13, 22, 68, 93; inclinations, 

20; signals, 67; spelling (s), 60, 67 
umlauted: forms, 67; sound, 61 
Umlaut und bedingte Diphthongierung, 95n. 
unbewusstes Streben, 84 
undated document, 26n. 
unit syllabic phonemes, 87n. 
universal (long vowel diphthongizes), 92 
Unterschiedsvennogen, 84 
unusual spellings, 24 
Upper German: dialects, 54; feature, 41 

van Coetsem, Fr., 19-20, 44n., 86n., 87n. 
van Dam, J., 72-3, 82-3, 95, 96n., 97n. 
van Wijk, L. E., 17n. 
variant spellings, 33 
variantes plus longues, 74n. 

Velthuis, H. J. 62 
Veranderung, 81, 96 
Verschreibung, 68n. 

vocalic: changes, 13; length, 81 ; root stems, 65; 

sharpening, 94 
Vocalverwechslung, 72n. 
voiceless vowel, 64 
von Essen, O., 92n. 
von Wartburg, W., 72-5, 77n., 81, 99 
vowel: agreement, 61; harmony, 20; quantity, 
79n. ; systems, 83 ; see also phonic 
VL lengthening, 74 

Wackernagel, W., 54 
Wagner, A., 29, 50 
Walahfrid Strabo, 27 
Wallon, 72 

Weinhold, K., 53-5, 68 
Weinrich, H„ 75 
Welle ( einheitliche) , 93-4 
Wells, R. S., 83n. 

Wiget, W., 46-7, 49-50, 75n„ 76, 90, 91n., 99 
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Wilmanns, W., 18n., 61, 65-6, 84, 86n., 87n. 
word: -initial diphthongs, 64; types, 97 
Wrede, 90 

writing, see spurious 
Wullner, L„ 35, 51n., 130n. 


89n. zero, 20, 59 

zwei Diphthongierungstufen, 50 
zweigliedrige(n) Namen, 50 
zweite(n) Periode, 81 
Zwischenstufe, 26, 49, 89 
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